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THE CONCHOLOGY OF NOTTINGHAM. 



INTRODUCTION, 



Conchblogy, in the idea of the million, is connected 
with the sea, for there are bat few persons, compara- 
tiFely speaking, who are aware of the great nomber of 
shells which are to be foand inland. 

Erery river and lake has its coochological inhabi- 
tants, and even the ditches swarm with mollascous 
animals, some clinging to aquatic plants, others upon 
and under stones, buried more or less deeply in water, 
floating on the surface of the stream, crawling on the 
ground, or buried in the mud and gravel ; these are the 
fresh-water species. Land shells are equally abundant * 
we meet with them under stones, decaying leaves, at 
grass-roots, in onr cellars, under the bark of trees 
amongst the stunted grass on the barren moor, mosses 
in the woods, and on the debrfs left by floods along the 
banks of rivers and dikes. 

Molluscs ere very diversified in form, colour, trans- 
parency, and magnitude ; it is therefore surprising this 
interesting branch of natural history is so little known, 
as it would form a pleasing study in our walks and 



rambles, and a yaried addition to oar cabinet cariosi. 
ties. The neighbonrhood of Nottingham is ?ery prolific 
in shells ; all the species we find, however, are not 
strictly British; some few of them ha?e been acci- 
dentally introduced from other countries, and are now 
naturalized and abundant; consequently we are com- 
pelled to include them amongst our Bcitisb species, 
merely recording the fact that they were introduced 
into this island. 

The shell, or covering which protects these animals, is 
composed of carbonate of lime, which they obtain from 
the alkaline earth in contact with the atmosphere. 
With these facts before us we are necessarily obliged to 
look upon each mollusc as a chemical composition, 
drawn into action by chemico-electrical excitement, or, 
in plain words, the vital action of the animal. 

It is to the remains of shells' that we are indebted for 
, the basis of limestone monntains. From this valtiabl(9 
branch of natural history we leant several wonderful 
truths ; on examining their fossil remains we find that 
great disturbances have taken place oa the earth's sur- 
face since the creation of the world. Fossil marine 
shells are procured from localities hx beyond, where 
any ocean could have conveyed them noder canoes at 
the present- time esisting: the summits of the Andes 
and Pyrenees are net wHhoat them. Thus* we disoMrer 
former inhabitants of the eeean deposited 14^HX>' feet 
above the level of the tide. 

Land and fVesh-water shells are divided into two 
classes^ namely, bivalves, or tho8» which have two 
similar shells united by a hinge at the summit, utd 
univalves, which are formed of one oontimioua whorl 
or coil. Land shells are^ without an exception, 
univalves. 

The convolutions of shells are called whorls. The 
hinge in bivalves, which unites the two halves together. 



is IB aoma instanoes ruraisbed with teeth, wad almost 
alwi^a jeioed bjr a firm liffament. * Sach shells which 
Attach themselves to rocks, pieces of wood, or to other 
shells, adhere by a thread-like sabstaoce, called a beard. 
The uhMUcus in a shell is a hollow which is more or 
leas wide and desp» in the centre of moat univalve ahella. 
Thn aperaiittm ia a ahell-like aubatance attached to 
several of the moUaaca family, which, wlien the animal 
is within, completely closes the entrance (of the shell) 
and thus shields it Arom danger; A amoolution is a 
wliorl or coil, -and the number of convolutions are the 
number of coils or circles rolled upon each other, the 
exterior whorl being the largest, and the innermost one 
ending in a point The epidermis is the outer covering 
which i^ves katre to the ahell. The carina is the keel 
or edge of the shell ; and the aperture is the opening . 
The general terms are ia this manner briefly explained . 

The eyes of molluaca are placed in the horns of the 
animaL Molluscous animals are generated in two 
modes, one branch depositing membraneous eggs, 
whilst another 4|frottp are ovo-viviporous, that is, bring 
forth their young alive, and in shells. In this latter 
manner does Paludina-vivipora produce its offspring. 
I have examined this shell microscopically. Having 
obtained some females, and destroyed them by placing 
them in iiot water, from ten to a score shells (or young 
ones) were extracted from each, in various stages of 
perfection ; besides these there were about half-a-dozen 
oilky.wfaite egg-shaped substances, in some of which 
the foim of the shell was, at the spiral end, plainly 
detected. 

Faraaitical inaecta are found on the bodiea of mol- 
Insca, and worms in their intestines. 

Molluscous animals vary considerably in the period 
at which they arrive at maturity. Most Helices begin 
to breed before they have attained their ordinary 



growth. They also vary in the number of eggs which 
they lay at one time, certain of them only depositing 
three or fodr, whilst others bring forth upwards of a 
hundred. 

M. Bouchard has made some interesting observations 
uQ the number of eggs laid at one time, the various 
months in which they are laid, the time they take to 
hatch, and the number of months elapsing before the 
animal arrives at its adult age. From his researches 
we shall borrow from time to time. 

Mollusca ha? e the power of re-modelling, or mend- 
ing such portions of their shells which may have been 
accidentally broken, but not so perfectly t>ut what these 
places may be instantly recognized. 

Animals inhabiting shells lie dormant during the 
winter months ; some few, however, are occasionally 
aroused from their torpour on a warm sunny day. 
They become inactive about October, and remain more 
or less so until April. Limneus pereger may occasion- 
ally be seen moving about actively in the mud whilst 
the surface of the water is frozen over; and a few warm 
days have invited the Helix or snail family to search 
for food, but on the first return of frost they again be- 
come inactive, closing the aperture of their shells 'with 
a glutinous substance. Last year Helix aspersa began 
to crawl about on the 1st of March, but cold weather 
returning on the 4th, they again became motionless 
until near the end of the month. Being in the vale af 
Aylesbury on the 3d of April, I noticed the following 
shells abroad near Hartwell House : —Helix pulcbella. 
Helix carthusiana, Helix rotundata, Azeca tridens, and 
Bulimus obscurus. On the 5th of April, Helix rufes- 
cens were seen in great numbers at Tring, in Bucking, 
hamshire. In this neighbourhood but few water shells 
were noticed until the second week in April ; and, ap to 
the 23d, I could find none in the Trent, nor could I per 



ceive Neritina fliiyiatilis (adhering to stooes covered, 
with water), althoagh last year, and again in a few lab- 
aeqnenl daya« tbfliy were abundant. During the present 
January Limneus pereger and Planorbis cornea were 
aeveral days noticed moving about, and in February 
Helix hispldaf Helix lacida, and Vitrina pellncida. 

Certain water shells, such as pass their lives in 
ditchesi can remain alive for a length of time when 
their respective localities hare been dried up by con- 
tinued fine weather; at these periods Planorbis vortex 
seals the aperture of its shell with a white calcareous 
cement* In some experiments I found that the large 
coil shell (Planorbis cornea) could be kept a month ou t 
of water, and sarviye on again being placed in their 
native element. A land shell (Helix hispida) also was 
retained under water for a fortnight, and four specimens 
our of five remained alive. Some shell fish brougb t 
from Valparaiso, which were packed in cotton for op. 
wards of a year, revived again. Snails, shot in a box 
with air, close themselves in their shells, and will lie 
dormant for many months. 

Shells are in various ways used as an article of com- 
merce. They are manufactured into many beautiful 
commodities, are used by painters for containing dif- 
ferent colours, the sea cockle is the circulating medium 
of Angola; in jewellery, we are indebted to the Pearl 
oyster, and less frequently to the English Unio Marga- 
ritiferns for. beautiful pearls; and many are used to 
supply the necessaries of life, amongst these are the 
oyster, mussel, cookie, perri winkle, Pecten maxim us, 
SnOt Amongst European fresh-water shells, although 
none are eaten in England, yet in the south of Europe 
the Unio tribe are devoured with avidity, either roasted 
and drenched with oil, or scattered over with bread 
crumbs and scalloped. Amongst the land shells Helix 
b2 



pomalia is esteemed by the French; Helix formatio, 
daring Lent, by the Romans ; and, in England, we 
ha?e an annual snail feast, held at Newcastle, at which 
our large garden snail-shell (Helix aspersa) is eaten. 

It will, perhaps, be interesting to know the authors 
names who ha?e written on this subject. The most 
notable of them may be thus briefly enumerated, with 
the years in which they first wrotel Shroeler in 1771 , 
Muller in 1773, Pennant in 1777, Montagu in 1803^ 
Donovon, Rackett, and Maton in 1804, Drapernaud in 
1805, Brard in 1808, Montfort in 1810, Laskoy in 181 1, 
Alten in 1812, Turton in 1814, Brown in 18J7, Lamark 
in 1818, F^russac, Jeffreys, and Leach in 1820, Girey 
and Pfeiffer in 1821, Nilsson in 1822^ Sheppard in 1825, 
Berkeley in 1828, Alder in 1830, Jenyns in 1832, Ross- 
masser in 1835, Nunneley in 1837, Forbes, Flemings 
Johnston, Michand, Potiez, and Strickland in 1838, 
Thompson in 1840, and Macgilliirry in 1843. Since 
1843 we have Grey's edition of Tarton*s shells, a work 
by Captain Brown, and the British Mollusca, a splendid 
treatise now coming out, by Forbes and Hanley. 

In my reseaiches on this subject I am greatly in- 
debted (for many specimens of shells, and various in- 
formation) to Mr. Bean, of Scarborough ; Mr. Alder, of 
Newcastle ; Mr. Gough, of Kendal ; Lieut. Hardy, of 
Bath ; Mr. Jeffreys, of Swansea ; Dr. Lee, of Hart well ; 
Sir Oswald Moseley, of RoUestnn Hall ; Mr. R.T.Mil- 
let, of Penzance ; Mr. Thompson, of Belfast; Mr. J. 
G. Tatem, of Reading; the Rev. J. Peach, of Holme ; 
the Rev. W. Clark, of Bath; Mr. Winstanley, of 
Cbaigeley Manor ; Mr. Graham, of Darlington; and 
the Rev. J. Goodall, of Dlnton. I am also indebted to 
Mr. F. E. Swann, for the drawings of the different 
shells which illustrate this. work, and to my brother, Mr. 
A. S. U. Lowe, for engraving those drawings. I take 



this opportanlly of thanking those gentlemen for the 
kind manner in ^bich each has responded to my requests. 
The names given to Ihe shells are those of Professor 
Forbes and Mr. fiaoley, as printed in their ** British 
MoUoaca ;" and the localities (of shells) in this neigh- 
bonrbood, unless otherwise recorded, are on my own 
authority. 



Cycladidje, 

This is an interesting group of biralre fresh-water 
shells, to which the Cyclas and Pisidlum families 
belong. . They inhabit rivers, lakes, and ditche^ living 
buried in the mod. They are all ovoviviparous, and 
thrive well, and breed, when in confinement* 



Cyclas bivicola (The River Cycle). Leach. 
Figures 1 and 2. 
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This is the largest of the Cyclas family. It is nearly 
oval, tolerably ventricose, opaque, and rather strong. 
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f 
The coloor of the sbeU is brownish-green, with ttsaally 

se?eral dark zooei; it is sdmetimeSy faoweyer, nearly 
black. The nmbooes are tumid and obtuse, and {Miler 
in coloor than the other parts of the thell. The in- 
terior is blneisb'White. The breadth of the shell is 
ten*twelfths of an inch, ito leigfh eight-twelfths, and 
its Tentricoseness is little more than half-an-incfa. 

The river cycle is rather abundant in the riter Trent, 
near Beeston Ryelands ; nevertheless it is difficult to 
obtain in that locality. It is found also in the river 
Soar, near the Bed-bill, at Thrompton. Several speci- 
mens have been procured from the canal, half a mile 
below where it joins the Trent, at Beeston, yet they 
appeared in an unhealthy condition. One dead speci- 
men I dredged in a brook near the Nottingham and 
Derby Railway, at Lenton ; in all probability this had 
been deposited there in the time of a flood. 

Amongst the more distant localities, it grows to a 
large size in the river Trent, near Barton (Brown) ; it 
is found in great abundance in the river Thames 
(Forbes), the New River (Bailey), the river Lea 
(Hanley), the Yorkshire rivers (Winstanley), York- 
shire streams (Bean), and the canals at Leamington 
(Thompson). 

Professor Forbes represents' it as being found in 
France, Germany, and Belgium, and, in a fossil state, 
in the south of England, in the fresh- water beds of the 
Pleistocene formation. 
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Cyclas coknba (The Horny Cycle). Litmeus^ 
Figures 3 and 4. 
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Cyclas cornea is not nearly so large as C« riricola. 
It varies considerably in its form, though mostly very 
roand. It also varies in colour, but is usually of a 
brownish hue. The umbones are, in nearly all the 
specimens, broad. It is one of our most abundant 
species. The length of the shell is nine-sixteenths by 
seven-sixteenths broad. The usual size in this neigh- 
bourhood is five- twelfths of an inch long, half an inch 
broad, and four-twelfths of an inch in ventricosity ; but 
in this latter respect there is much variation. 

The diversity in form and size of the Horny Cycle 
has occasioned cunchologists to recognize several seem- 
ingly distinct varieties, yet, most probably, it is locality 
only, which causes the variation. Mr. Gougb has sent 
me two varieties, fouoi near Kendall ; the first in the 
mud of a small mountain taro, which is very diminutive, 
almost white, and very slightly ventricose ; the second 
from ditches on peat bog, near Morcamb Bay, it varies 
but little, except in size, from the common form of 
Cyclas £ornea. A much more distinct variety was sent 
to Lie from Darlington, in Durham^ by Mr. Graham ; 
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it is less veutricose tbaa any other variety which I have 
seen. There is also « stvaw-coiooirsd variety, found in 
the vicinity of Beestoo, which is only slightly veutri- 
cose, and semi-transparent. 

The localities are too numeroas to mention; we 
shall therefore only give a few of the principal ones. 
The river Trent, near Beestoa; the river Leen, near 
Bulwell; the various brodn VI Lenton, Beeston, Bul- 
well, Highfield House, Attenborough, Sawley, and in 
the Nottingham Meadows. . Common in ponds at Pen- 
zance (Millet), Bristol and IViltshire (Montagu), the 
river Thames (Millet), Chtteacre near Liverpool (Win- 
stanlcy), Kendall (Gough), Newcastle (Alder), Darling- 
ton, Durham (Graham), Dublin (Brown), Germany 
(Pfeiffer), and Sweden (Nilson). 

Profisssor Forbes «ays it |» fossil in Uie freab-wMer 
.Btrata of the Pieiocene-^ge^ in 4he valkj of the Thames. 



CrcLAB CAXicoLATA (The Capped Cycle). Drapamattd. 

FSgnres 5 and 6. 



O 



s 




6. 

Tkis delicate, aomi-traaspaTetft, almost white shell, 
is nraoh flatter timn the other members of the Clyclas 
family, being very eompressed, except near the nmbones. 
Tkt emkones ace narrow, pucjeot, and, m the aame of 
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the shell implies, represeot eafw. It it a very thioing 
shell. The specimens procured near Beeetoa are three- 
eighths of an inch broad, one-third of an inch long, and 
one-fifth of an inch Tentricose. Forbes gives the size 
as occasionally seven lines by five and a half lines* 

It inhabits stagnaat water, and, although not a com- 
mon shell, it is hically abundant. There are three 
leealitiea in this neig hbouillood where it is found, and 
ineach of them it does not spread over more than a 
score jards^ These localities are, a brook which runs 
below the village of Beeston, another at Htgbfieid 
House, and a third in another brook ail the same place. 
The specimens are much latter at Beeston; The more 
distant places are, Clamber Lake (Jefi'reys), in a small 
pond at Corby, Cumberland, Ulleswater, and the West- 
moreland Lakes (Brown), Prestwick Car^ Nortlrumber- 
land (Brown), near Newcastle (Alder), Manchester 
(Brown), small brook communicating with river Lea 
(Hanley), at ScarbHrough (Bean), at Liofafield (Thomp- 
son), Hornsea, Yorkshire (Strickland), Brookham Com- 
mon, Surrey (Jenyns), near Bristol (Jeffreys), near Lon- 
don (Grrey), Devonshire and Wiltshire (Montagu); in 
Ireland, in the Grand Canal, Cork, and Youghal 
(Thompson), and in Tallagt Pond, PfaGcnix Park, Dub- 
lin (Warren). Fbrbes's foreign localities are Sweden, 
Germany, Belgium, France, and Italy. 

I am not aware that it has ever been found fossil. 



The Pisidiams differ but little from the Cyclas tribe, 
except in size; the animal, however is different, hav- 
ing only a single syphon, whilst the Cyclas has a double 
one. The hinge has one tooth in the right valve, and 
usually two teeth in the left, and also lateral teeth. 
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The ligament is situated on the shorter side of the 
shell ; bqt in the Cyclas it is on the longest side. 



PlSIDIUM AMNICUM. MulUr. 

Pisidium amnicnm is much larger than any other 
branch of this family, beiog 5\ lines in length and 3{ 
io breadth. The anterior side of the shell is much 
produced and tapering, whilst the hinder side is short 
and blunt The umbones are not prominent. Very 
conspicuous longitudinal strioe-tike raised markings 
are spread o^er the shell. It is somewhat of a olive- 
ash colour, and the interior is bloeish-white. 

Rivers and gentle streams are its favourite haunts, 
partly burying itself in the mud. 

An abundant shell, although it appears very rare in 
this neighbourhood, only one specimen having been 
procured, and this was dredged from a brook which 
crosses the Railway half-a-mile below the Beeston 
Station. 

It is found in the river Avon, near Salisbury (Maton), 
in the North Avon (Montagu), in the New River, Lon- 
don (Hanley), the river Thames, at Witney and Henley 
(Strickland), the river Severn (Strickland), the river 
Mole, near Guilford (Millet), Bristol and Wiltshire 
(Je£freys), Bath (Clark), near Wareham, Dorsetshire 
(Brown), Scarborough (Bean), Newcastle (Alder) ; in 
Wales, near Swansea and Cardiff (Jeffreys) ; in Scot- 
land, near Edinburgh (Brown) ; and in Ireland, in the 
river Main and the river Liffoy, at Limerick, Miltown, 
Malbray, Ballitore, and Kildare (Thompson), and 
Dublin (Brown). 

Generally distributed throughout Europe. Germany 
(Pfeiffer), Sweden (Nilson). 

It occurs fossil in the Pleistocene fresh-water beds of 
the river Thames (Forbes). 
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PiBioiUM cniRBUM. Alder. 

m 

Thi8 8^ie« isn^xt. in ptAnl6t size, to Pisiditim 
amtticfniki. Ft is rathel* ooiUprteied in iU fbrm. The 
epiiferttiia is sbiDing, and of a grayish ooloai*. The am- 
bttbes are brbad. Its length is one-lifUi 6t an inch, and 
its breadth near two lines. 

An inhabitant of ponds. 

Pisidium cinereum is placed amongst our Notting- 
hamshire shells on the anthoriiy of Jeffrey 9, who dis- 
cofensd it in Clamber Lake. I bkfo not as yet fonnd 
it« The recorded loealities are, north of England 
(Alder),. Preston (Gilbertson), Soarborongh (Bean), 
Croydon Canal and near Swansea (Je£freys), Bath and 
Ezmoatb (Clark). It is not common, though generally 
distributed, in Ireland (Thompson). In Scotland, Bal- 
maearra, West Ross (Jeffreys). 

Forbes says it is an inhabitant of Sicily. 

Pisidium Hbnslowunum (The Appendiged Pera). 

Sheppard, 

This shell differs bnt little from Pisidium pnlchellum, 
exoeptiog in the curious eai^e-liko projectioni on the 
umbones, whleb P. pulefaellum has not. The shape is 
obliquely o?8te, The extreme sise is 2| lines in length , 
and 2 lines in breadth. 

E?ery where this is a rare shell. It is met with in 
rivers and ditches. 

I ha?e included it in this catalogue from one speci- 
men only, which was found in a moist ditch, along 
with other Pisidia, near Beeston Railway Station. 

Other localities given are, ditches running into the 
river Cam, at Cambridge (Prof. Henslow), also a few 
miles below Cambridge (Jenyns), in the river Thames, 
near Henley (Strickland), near London (Grey), Kent 
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and Dorset (Montagu), Suffolk (Shqtpard), Cadley, neaf 
Swansea (Jeffreys) and at Finnoe, in Tipperary (Thomp- 
son). Inhabits Grermany (Forbes), and Sweden(NilsoD). 
Professor Forbes records it as found fossil in the 
fresh- water Pleistocene beds of Grays, and elsewhere in 
the South of England. 



PisiDiuM NiTiDUM (The Shining Pera). Jenyns, 

This Pisidium is somewhat similar in shape to Pisi- 
dium pusillum, being slightly more convex than that 
species. The umbones are rather obtuse. The epider- 
mis is very shining. The greatest size is one-eighth of 
an inch long, and not quite bo much broad. 

Found chiefly in clear ponds. 

As with Pisidium cinereum, I record this shell on the 
authority of Mr. Jeffreys, who procured it in Clumber 
Lake. 

The distant localities are, ditches in Battersea Fields, 
and in Cambridgeshire (Jenyns), Sandwich, Kent (Jef- 
freys), near London (Grey), Worcester (Brown), Pres- 
ton (Gilbertson), Scarborough (Bean), Northumberland 
(Hancock), near Darlington (Backhouse), Oxwich.near 
Swansea, Tenby, and Manorbeer, in Pembrokeshire 
(Jeffreys), Wolf-hill, near Belfast, Lough Gill Sligo, 
Portarlington, and Finnoe (Thompson), Cork (Wright), 
Aberdeenshire (Macgiiliirray), Bracadale and Portree, 
in the island of Skye (Barlee). 



PiLiDiuM OBTUSALE (The Gibbous Pera). I^eiffkr, 

The form of this shell is a rounded-oval. The um- 
bones are tumid, and slightly prominent. The epider- 
mis is of a dirty-green colour. The largest size it at- 
tains is If lines long, and l^ lines broad. 
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^ Hereabouts it is rare; the only locality I lia?e dis- 
covered is a drain near the Beeston Railway Station. 

It is found in Cambridgeshire and Surrey (Jenyns), 
near London (Grey), Kent and Dorset (Montagu), Bal- 
macarra, West Ross (Jeffreys), Arthur's Seat, Edin- 
burgh (Brown), and the Wells of Weary (Brown). 

On the Continent it occurs in Sweden (Nilson), and 
in Ctormany (Pfeiffer). 



PisiDiuH PULCHBLLUM (The Beautlful Pera). Jenynt, 

The BeauUful Pera is very various in shape. It has 
regular concentric strioe. The usualj length is 1} lines 
by i^ lines. 

In this neighbourhood it is rare, being, as yet, only 
found in the Musco-sic dyke, and another near Beeston. 

Other habitats are, Cambridgeshire and Surrey 
(Jeoyns), Northumberland and Durham (Alder), Scar- 
borough (Bean), Preston (Sowerby), Birkham Common, 
in Surrey (Grey), Norfolk (Bloxam), Kent and Dorset 
(Montagu), Cadley, near Swansea (Jeffreys), generally 
distributed in Ireland (Thompson), Edinbargh (Brown), 
and Aberdeenshire (Macgillivray). 



PisiDiuM PU8ILLUM (The Minute Pera). TurUm. 

The form of this shell is a rounded-oval, with broad 
umbones. Like Cyclas cornea, it is subject to consider- 
able diversity In its form. The shell is thin and semi- 
transparent, although the epidermis is usually of a dull 
colour. The length is 1) lines, and the breadth nearly 
1} lines. 

It is an inhabitant of ponds, slow rivers, drains, and 
marshy places. 

Amongst the localities In Nottinghamshire may he 
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mentioned, the ri?er Trent, opposite Clifton deeps, 
amongst algfSB ; the Mnsco-sic brook, near Beeston ; a 
dyke which runs below Beeston ; a brook near 'High - 
field House ; a moist ditch below the Beeston Railway 
Station; and amongst giass-roots on the bogs at Bnl- 
well. It is a eommon EngKsh shell, altboogh near 
here it is nowhere to be fonnd in great abundanee. 

Pisidiam pusillnm is procured at Kendal (€k>ugh), 
Northumberland and Durham (Alder), Preston (GiU 
bertson), Scarborough (Bean), near London (Brown), 
Coggesball, fisses (Hanley), Esmouth'C€lar<k), Pen- 
2;apce (KjliUet), Swana^ ((Jeffreys), near ^fuitry Bay 
(Jeffreys), Aberdeen/ihlre (^at^iUirray), and is abpn- 
dant in Jreland and Scotland. 

Forbes repi:ese|its xt |is ^^ ipbabitf^nt of Nor^^m 
and Central JSprope. 

There is thus, in the jneighbourbood of Nottingham 
every branch of the lamily inolnded nnder the be^d 
CyeladidsB belonging to the British Isles. 

As the Pisidia are all small, I hare j>referred giving 
a reference to Forbes and Hanley's " British Mollusca," 
or Grey's edition of ** Turton's Shells," for magnified 
drawings of each of them, to publishing natural'Sised 
illustrations myself. 



MiTILIOJB. 

Amongst the fresh-water shells of Great 
there is only a solitary individual belonging to 4iiis oUst, 
and 'it is not strictly British, being introdn^ied about 
thirty years ago. 



(Tha Zebra DNitiena). 
PaUot. 



The form of tbis ibell bean k strikiog reaembtaaee 
to the eoniooD tta-mutiel; iu ihipe, however, Tiriei 
codiidenlb); fa the len|th sod breadtb, tome apecitneDi 
being much ihortcT mnd more rentricau Ihaa otben. 
It alio nerer atlain* the iiie of oar marine epecics 
<H;til)ie edeli*). The colour of the shell ia a greepinh- 
browQ, with chocctnte ligzeg mirkiegs (lomewhat like 
the itriping of the ZebraJ. Thete itripei ere Ter; ap- 
parent in eerteiD ipecimeiii, and icarcely to be recog- 
nized iit other*. The internal coloaring of the shell ie 
n blneiih-white. Tbe epidermis ii glosaj. Professor 
Forbei coniiden a large specimen to be 1} incbei long, 
and ooe inch broad. The largest ipseimen dredged 
from the lake at HighSeld House nieaenres one inch 
and eleven-iiitecDlhs bj one inch and one-sJiteentb ; 
another, more venlricote, 1^ inches by one inch. This 
shell growl to a mnoh larger size in this lake than in 
any other locaiilj in the neigh boa rhood ofNottiDghBai, 
All tbe ■pedmane fbnnd in the Lenton CrdsI are smajl. 
The habit of tbe Dreiseena is rather singnlar, being 
always foand adhering to itonei, wood, or to other 
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shells. It is ^e^arjloas, and frequently discovered at- 
tached together in great numbers. 

This shell lives in both fresh and brackish water, and 
. is capable of living for a time if^ the salt ocean. Con- 
cbologists are tlfus enabled to account for its Introdnc- 
tion into Great Britain, ^or it in all probability fonnd 
its way into this country clinging to the bottom of vessels. 
Mr. Sowerby was ihfi ^nt to ca}I ^0^)19 attention to this 
shell, in 18!^, havsiq^ pio^nrfd a^jeeifnens from the 
Commercial Dod^f gf London. In 1834, Mr. Stark 
discovered it in the Unio^ ^aoftly near Edinburgh ; and 
the Rev. M. J. Berl^^, \^ 1836, found it in the 
river Nen. 

It seldom leaves tha fSbaU|j|p9 to which it attaches 
itself by its beard. Four specimens, which were fonnd 
clinging to a stotia iB Ihf laka at Higbftfld Haqse, 
have not left it for two years i diuriiig this j^aiod Ihey 
increased greatly in liMt and gradually beaaoa more 
marked witii chocolato stripM, thase aarkiqga heo^oi- 
ing darker in colunr. 

I can scarcely imagine so aonipicuQiM a aheU at 
Dreissana polymoipha to have been an inhabitant of tho 
British Isles for more than ono or two years pfior to iU 
discovery by Mr. Sowerby, for it woakl hardly haio 
been overlooked by such ooncbologista aa Montagu, 
Donovoo, Turton, Grey, and Lf ach ; and yot, if il haa 
baon so recently introduced, it is marvnUoas how 
rapidly it hat become widefy ^>read over onr isJaail. 
I can easily conceive it being soon scattered throagh 
our rivers and caiaU by the agency of vessels aad boata, 
bat in what manner it has introdneed itself inito such 
isolated lakes as tiiose of WoUaton and HighfilM 
House it is difficult to understand. 

Water fowl evidently foed^ upon the Daeiseena, as, ou 
the banks of the lake at Wollaton, numeroaa dead 
specimens were found lying about. 
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The lQC|p4itie9 in this oeig hboorbood (in «U of wbieh 
if i» ftbpQdam) %Te, the lake ^i Highfleld House, the 
cugAl DfUjr LenUmy poftions ol the rifer Trent, the 
fiansl Qep^ Pe^eton, a lejie at WoUatoo, and the river 
Soar^ at Thmm^tfa. 

It is fonndf ip a^pfo dutant plaeett in the London 
Doek9 (Grej)« Pridgf water Canal and the canal be- 
twaep Haneheeter and HoU (Brown)) riFer Oate, 
Pmmh|UD» Bedibrdahire (the Bay. J. J. Ooodall), Glas- 
gow (Qrey), Dnblin (Brown). 

An inhabitaptof Germaojr, Holland, and Belgiam» in 
the riTere Welga, Panube, Rhine* and Elbe, in the 
Caspian Seai and the Black Sea. 

As a fossil it is found in TiansjflTania. 



Uniohidqb* 

I have a difficult task before me in endeavouring to 
describe this most varied class of British shells, for the 
diversity of form is so great that doubtless the young 
collector will 6e puzzled, and feel inclined to recognize 
many varieties, when a mora intimate knowledge of this 
class will, in time, enable him to pronounce them as 
only another form of the sama ebell. In giving a des- 
cription of the Uni4^ ^ad Anodenta lriV» I shall con- 
fine onr delineation t<^ tbf most penwMnt shape, at 
the same time giving stM)i ?«m%rks on the variation of 
form as may seem it^pWika. in a id e r to make this 
beautiful class as inteiligible ^ possible. 

Although, from a careful examination, my inclination 
le%da 04 tQ reeognize* with Prokmat Forbes, but three 
UaiQs» audi one Anodaata^ yet other 9ulhers have been 
wilUag to admit several flMre, and ^ lengthened invea- 



tltili^n »)■; >dd one nr two speciei lo our UoJoaidcB, 
or it maj redave tbem ta two Uoiai, and one Aaodoula . 

Thi> group of bivslfe ihcllt represent onr largest 
species of fresb-Kater Diollaioa. In this eoantrf it is 
but ■ smalt familj nilh respect to different species, jet 
in America it conttitates a rer; rarled one, aad in tbe 
United Stales alone Ibere are iwo hnniired species. 

Tbe UnioDidte are all equiTSlve. Tbe; ire corered 
wilb a brilliant epidermis, which gires them a very 
shining appearance. Tbe intedor of their vftlvei hafe 
a pearl-like BorfiGe. All of tbem are inbabitant* of 
fiesh water, crawling on the botton, parti; buried in 
tbe mad. The ihells of the femalei are more Teotri- 
co*e tbao those of tbe.malca. 



Ter; rariable in form ; freqneutl; of great itrength ; 
the ligament eiternol, and bsTing primarf teeth on the 
hinge. 

Unio TCMIODS (The Tumid Union). ReUius. 
Figures. 



9-' 

Tbe Talve* of this Unio ue somewhat of an oblong- 
urate shape, being aneqnallj rentricose, and the um- 
bonei swollen and wrioUed. Tbe colour of Ihe abin- ' 
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jipg npideimis is id some dtgree oliie, interspened fritb 
transTorse greenith rayi, which converge to • point 
.tQwas^t the QoiboBM. Sometimes the shell is entirely 
Iree of tbese tmnerefse mnrkings, and ether specimens 
are of a oniform pale brown colonr. The lignment is 
l|urge> shining, and projects. The inside of the M&vee 
is. mostly of a blneish-whlce colonr; occasionally speci- 
mens are found whiqh are salmon-colonre^t but they 
are of rare oocarrence, excepting in Ihp canal near 
Beestoo, where the proportion if two in fiye. The 
primary teeth have mach strength and are slightly com- 
pressed ; the hinder teeth on the left yalve are upright^ 
being almost perpendicular. 

In speaking of a fine specsnen, Professor Forbes re- 
marks, it measures 3 inches in length, and rather more 
than 1 J incbes in breadth in the widest part. Larger 
specimens baye been taken from the river Trent, near 
Beeston. One I have lately obtained is rather more 
than 3 J inches loof, by slightly more than If inches 
broad. 

Unio tumidns is moreaolid than Unio pictorum, and 
is ^mished with larger and stvoager aatenier teeth. 
The shell tapers behind, and is broader than Uaio 
pictosam. 

It inhabits slaw rivers and eaoais> and appears to 
gro<w more vigorously in the former than in the latter 
localities. 

It may be considered, in this aeighboarhood, to be an 
abundant shell. In the localities where it is fonnd, and 
•these aiie, the river Sear at Thmmpton, the river Trent 
fjiom $awley to Beeston, and the canal at Beeston. 

More distant recorded localities are, the New River« 
the Hirer Avon, Ihe river Kennet, and the rivier Onse 
(Forbes and Hanley)« Ely River, Cardiff (Jeffmys), 
near l^ondon (Grey), Newcastle (Alder), Gbrmany 



(Preiffer}, Svedeo (Nilson], Fnnce and Belgiam 
(Forbes). 

Aa B fosall it is found in the lerliariea, contempora- 
neoDBly with tbe drift wben ihe Britieb lalei were 
nnder tbe Mft (Forbes). 

The varletj of lonieaatbon, called Unio otsUs (or 
tbe OvrI Union), ii thick, and aasumes a jellonish 
green eolonr. Hereabouts it ii found uaocialed with 
Uaio tamidna, Tiom which it Marcel; differs. 



Unio PicroBDic (Tbe Painter's Union), Lianaua. 
Fjgnre 10. 



10 
The form of Un'o pielornm raries much more tbao 
thai of Unio Inmidus, being chiofl} from an elongated 
ciTil-oblnag tn ■ somewbBt produced oral, and at time* 
boiof Tery much prodnced. The nmbonei are com- 
■ preued. Tbe epidarniis, wbivh h brilliant, is of an 
oIlTe-jellanr, olianging' poateriorl; into an almost greea 
colour. Tbe two «ides of (he shell (bj' *bicb we mean 
the upper and lower edges] are nearly horizontal. 
There is an elougated projecting ligament. Tbe 
primary teetb are coarsely ctonated aad Saitened; the 
hinder teeth scarcely to be recngnized. In recording a 
fine specimEn, Professor Forbes gives tbe following di- 
mensions :— Length, 3 inches { breadth, nearly 3} 
inches. The largest specimen laben in this neighboar. 
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hpod is in length 3f inchei, and in breadth 2^ inches. 
Sir Oswald JUoseley has sent me a specimen, procured 
from his lake at Rolleston Hall, which measures 4 
inches and one-tenth long, and 1} inches broad. It is 
thought advisable to give the dimensions of two fine 
sdult specimens, as dredged in the river Trent, in order 
to illnstrate the great diversity of form in this species. 
The one ineasnred inches and three-eighths long, by 
only] J broad; Whilst the other measured 3 inches 
long, by 1} inches broad. 

The internal colour of the shell is mostly of a silvery- 
white, although it is not unfrequently salmon-coloured. 
The interior of the shell is Fery pearl-like in appearance. 

The immediate localities of Unio pictorum are the 
following: — ^The river Trent; the river Soar, about 
Thrumpton Park; the lake at Highlield House (where 
it is very large) ; a sheet of water at Wollatoo ; and 
the canal near Beeston. 

Other localities are, the rivers Ken net, Avon, Ouse, 
Aire, Don, and Severn, and the canals in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, Hull, and Birmingham (Forbes), 
in Obillington Pool (Jeffreys), in the lake near Rolles- 
ton Hall, near Burton (Sir Oswald Moseley), the 
Shrewsbury Caoal and near Eyton (Eyton), Scar- 
borough (Bean), ponds at Wynyard (SirW. C.Tre- 
velyan, Bart.), the river Brothay, near Ambleside 
(Brown), near London (Grey), Birmingham and Wilt- 
shire (Montagu). 

Abroad, it is found in Germany (Pfeiffer), Sweden 
(Nilson), and from Sweden to Naples (Forbes). 

As a fossil it is found in the tertiary formation, at the 
time of the drift, at which period the greater portion 
of Great Britain was covered by the sea (Forbes). 

The varieties of some authors to be found in this 
neighbourhood are : — 
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Unio ro»trala» dredfuil in tlw rSrMP Hm^t near 
Beeston, and in the lalDs at Higiifirid'tt^MbSiP. 

Unio Beahaydi, proctered' in thcl' ri^r T^ent nbflfr' 
B'eestoD. 



Unio. — Dubious. 



The foNowing deaoription' is- from' tW<» speeiiMns 
only, dredged from the riTN'- Trentv neiir CtiflDli Dee^lil- 
Sbould' others he fbond, there will he lUtle deubt^ but' 
that it will pro?e a different species. However, arl 
descrihe them from two -solitary: examples^ and as the 
Unios are so very, yarious in form,, it is requisite to bo 
caatlons ere I pronounce- them a distinct species. 
Certainly tbey are very curious specimens^ partaking a 
mid-way character between Unio pictorum and Unio 
margaritiferus. The form is that of an elongated oyal. 
The ligament is narrow, long, and rises. The beaks 
are eroded, as in Unio margaritiferus, displsying the 
olive-coloured nacre of the umbones, excepting round 
the edges, where it is pearly-wbite. The umbones do 
not rise above the sbell. There are twin teeth on tbe 
left valve, very solid, and erect, and a broad erect tooth 
on tbe right valve ; these teeth bear a very striking re- 
semblance to those of Unio margaritiferus. Besides 
these there are lateral teeth resembling Unio pictof nm, 
but not so much elevated, which Unio margaritiferus 
does not possess. The colour of the shell is of a 
greenish-brown, with very faint, almost imperceptibly 
faint, transverse rays, which converge towards the um- 
bones. The interior of the valves is a bronze colour 
very similar to that of Unio margaritiferus. Tbe 
length of the shell is two inches, the breadth one irieh' 
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■ud ODG-eigbtb, cud its iddtb, in tba moil TenlfiooM 
pan, half BO inch. 

The form o( lbs ihell it iiearl7 intenuedinte between 
Cnio pictorum and Utiio marjarilireTUB. 

Id all prubabilitj olber Bimilar ipecimens will be 
roand in Ibe eame locaiily. and, in Ibis case, & dnwing 
and farther deiwripUoii will b» given at the concluiion 
of the work. 



AiroDOHTi. 

Tbli very intercitins branch of the fiuniljr have 
ninalij ■ tnncb tblnner and more fNgile shell tbnn tbo 
UnioB. Tbe sbell ii equiTalTo, the ligament ii external, 
and tbe bii^ coataini no ttetb. 

Tbe form of tbe Anodonta m<ut be looked upon •■ 
(be moat Tftried of the British mollDsca, and in rile 
also it differs very considerably. 

Professor Forbei remarks, in hii new work, that in 
firing and inminer tbe brancbial leadsts of the female 
are filled with minnte j^et complete sbelled jonng oqm, 
to tbe nDolber of manj ^ousandi. 

Anodont* croNB* (Swan Freth-waler Unecle]. 
LtHtueui. 
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The above shell attains a size which is considerabfy 
larger than any other British fresh-water shell. Locai 
causes, however, affect its dimensions and form very 
considerablj. In a cold stream near Chaigeley, ia 
Lancashire, it does not exceed two inches in length ; 
whilst in a sheet of water at Hartwell, in Backing- 
hamsbire, it attains a size which is above six and a 
half inches. 

Amongst other caases which inflaence the form anci 
growth of the Anodonta may be enumerated, the deep- 
ness, the purity, temperature, or rapidity of the water 
in which it happens to be an inhabitant. 

The general form of our fresh-water muscle is that of 
an elongated oval, being more or less ventricose. The 
epidermis has a glossy appearance, and is somewhat of 
a yellow tint, being slightly tinged with greeo. The 
colour of the inner surface of the valves is usually 
silvery, but occasionally pink, and, in rare cases, of a 
somewhat bronze colour. 

This shell inhabits slow rivers, canals, pools, streams* 
and lakes. 

There are not only many varieties of form of the 
Anodonta cygnea, but each variety sustains its charac- 
ter under similar circumstances. Upon a careful ex- 
amination of many specimens, I find no reason to differ 
from the opinion of Professor Forbes, that we possess 
but one Anodonta in Great Britain, and that the great 
diversity of shape is to be attributed to local causes ; 
for if we take two apparently quite distinct species of 
this shell, we can find a dozen others which will 
gradually assume in the first six specimens less and less 
of the character of the first shell, and in the last six 
gradually more and more of the second shell, by which 
means we are compelled to acknowledge these two 
seemingly different shells to be merely two forms of the 
same mollusc. 
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The principal localities in this neighboarhood are— > 
« mill dam at Bulwell, and a stream near it, the Ulce 
at Highfield House^ the canal oear Beeston and at 
Lenton, the river Trent, the river Soar, a backwater 
called •* The Old Trent" near Sawley, a sheet of water 
at Radford Grove, another at Cinder-bill, and a third 
at Basford. 

The more distant localities are too numerous to 
eanmerate. 

According to Professor Forbes, a large specimen is 6 
inches long, and 3 broad. Some obtained from the lake 
at Highfield House were larger than this, and speci- 
mens from a sheet of water in the park at Hartwell 
(the seat of Dr. Lee) measured 6 j Inches long, by 3| 
inches broad. 

As the form of this shell varies very considerably, 
brief descriptions of some of them will be given. 

Specimens taken from a sheet of water in Hartwell 
Park were 6| inches long by 3^ inches broad, and 2i 
inches across in the most ventricose part. They ^'ere 
strongly indented with brownish longitudinal markings 
en the lower half of the valves, some of the deepest 
indents being nearly the eighth of an inch in depth ; 
the upper half of the valves were very little indented, 
and of a yellowish green colour. The ligament scarcely 
raited above the shell, and nearly black, as also was the 
colour of ibe upper part from the ligament to the fron 
edge. The longitudinal marking was less shown in the 
interior of the valves, though very apparent. The 
tipper edge of the valves was almost straight. The 
colour of the interior of the valves a pearly-white. 
The shell fragile. 

Specimens found at Dinton, in Buckinghamshire, by 
the Rev. J. Goodall, and seat to me by Dr. Lee, were 
not nearly so much produced as those taken at Harc- 
svell. The length was 5f inches, the breadth 3 inches. 
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and the yentricosenest 1| inches. The colour a dul^ 
browaish-green, being rather pick on the iimbones. 
The ligament raised. Strong lateral markings, which 
which were mostly raised above the shell, instead of, as 
in the Hartwell specimens, indented. The umbones 
were also much broader. The coloar of the inside of 
the valves was a blueisb-white. Shell strong and thick* 

Mr. Ooughy of Kendal, sent me specimens from the 
canal at Kendal, in which the ligament rises at a toler- 
able angle, and at its extremity the valves fall at an 
angle of 45° in a straight line for two inches in length* 
Umbones very thin. Lower half of the shell yellowish- 
green ; npper part a decided green, being mottled with 
brown in place's. Inside of the valves white. Length 
5| inches, breadth 3 inches, and width In most ventri- 
cose part 1 1 inches. 

Others sent by Mr. (rough, from ditches on a peat 
bog called Brigstar Moss, near Morcamb Bay, were 
much more ventricose, with broad umbones, and the 
colour a darker green. 

Several jspecimens found in the river Trent, near 
Beeston, were nearly 3 inches long, by 1 { inches broad » 
as measured at the end of the ligament, and only H 
inches at the umbones. The ligament rises at an angle 
of 20°. 

The large Anodonta taken from the lake at High field 
House, have the upper and lower edges of the valves 
nearly parallel, with very narrow umbones. The liga. 
ment rises. The lower half of the shell is pale green, 
with strong lateral markings ; the upper half is a 
brownish -green. Interior of the valves a pearly-white- 
The specimen measured was 5f inches long, by 3 inches 
broad, and 1} inches wide in the widest part. Larger 
ones have been dredged from this lake. 

Another specimen from the same lake has the lower 
edges of the valves circular. Ligament also rather 
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circular. Colour a light green, with faint converging 
rays from the nmbones of a lighter hue. FroLi the um- 
bones, across each valre, is a broad red banvf. The in- 
terior of the valves is of a bronze colour, and especially 
ao near the umbones. Length 4| inchee, breadth 2J 
tsichet. 

A rery ventricote variety is found in the same lake, 
\7hose form is nearly oval, its length two Inches and 
three-sixteenths, breadth one inch and five-sizteenthfi, 
and nearly an inch in width in the most ventricose part. 

A specimen which I obtained from Mr. Tennant, of 
the Strand, London, was of a pale green colour, with 
▼ery dark green oonvergiag rays from the umbones* 
The ligament very narrow. From 4he front of the liga* 
ment the valves have a rapid bend. 

Some very curious specimens were shown to me by 
Professor Forbes, in the Museum of Practical Geology. 
They were almost oval, and bore less of the character 
ef the Anodouta than any others which I have examined. 

Some large and handsome specimens hare been sent 
to me by Mr. T. Bailey, of Basford, from a sheet of 
water in his own grounds. The lower half of .the 
valves are of a yellowish-green colour, whilst the other 
half are a decided green. The size is 5} inches long, 
by 3) inches broad in the broadest part (which is at 
the summit of the llgameot) ; behind the umbones the 
breadth is a quarter of aa inch less. In ventricosity aa 
inch and three quarters. 

Very large specimens are obtained from the Lan- 
caster Canal (Winstanley). 

The varieties of some authors, found in. this neigh . 
bourhood, are :• - 

4nodo^ta cygneavar. Analina, in the lake at High- 
field House, a brook at Lenlon, the river Trent an4 
the river Soar. 
d2 
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AnodoDta cygnea var. Avonensis, the rl?er Trent, 
near Beeston. 

Anodonta cygnea Far. Contorta, in the lake at High- 
field House. 

Anodonta cygnea ?ar. Voutricbsa, in the lake at 
Hlghfield House. 

With regard to the distribution of this shell through- 
out England, Scotland, and Ireland, it seems every- 
where to be abundantf It has also a range all over 
Europe. Water fowl appear to feed upon it. 

As a fossil, we find it with Unio tumidus and Unio 
pictorum, in the fresh-water tertiaries, at about the 
period of the drift (Forbes). 



In the family Uoioiridfld we are deficient of one mem- 
ber, the Unio margariti ferns (of LmnaBUs), which is aa 
inhabitant of rapid streams in mountainous districts. 



Addenda to the Biyalve Shells. 

It will perhaps be interesting, as we proceed, to say 
when each ibell was first discovered, or added to our 
British conchological catalogue. Tbe following are 
the various dates of the first descriptions of the bivalves, 
and by whom described :«- 

Cyelas rivicola, described by Dr. Lister^ in 1678. 

Cyclat cornea, described by Dr. Lister, in 1678. 

Cyelas caliculata, added by Montagu, in 1803, in his 
** British Testacea," 
Pisidium amnicum, described by Dr. Maton and tbe 



/ 
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the Rev. Mr. Racket, in 1797, in the **Lmttean 
lyamaciions" 

Pisidiara cinerenm, added by Mr. Alder, in 1838, in 
bis ftoppiemeot of the *< JSewcastU SheUs" 

Pisidiam Henslowianom, added by the Rev. Mr. 
Sheppard, in 1825, in hit list of *« Snjffbik ShelU:' 

Pisidiam Ditidum, described by Mr. Jenyns, in 1832*, 
in bis *^ Monograph on Cyeku and Pisidium.** 

Pisidiam obtasaie, added by Captain Brown, in 1831. 
and described in the *' Edinburgh Journal cf GeogrO' 
phical Science,** 

Pisidiam pulcbellnm, added by Captain Brown, in 
1831, and described with P. obtasaie. 

Pisidiam posillom, described by Dr. Turton, in 1822. 

Preissena polymorpha> added by Mr. J. de C. 
Sowerby, in 1824. 

Unio tamidns, described by Dr. Lister, in 1678. 

Uoio pictornm, described by Dr. Lister, in 1678. 

Anodonta cygnea, described by Merret, in 1667. 

Mr. Grey states that Pisidiam cinerenm, P. HmisIow. 
iannm, P. nitidom, and P. palcheilnm, are not fsnnd 
in France or Germany, and that Unio pictornm and U. 
tumidns does not exist as far north as Scotlaad. 



We haye now completed tbe history of oar biyalve 
shells, a history which is almost complete for Great 
Britain, inasmuob as this locality contains fourteen ont 
of the fideen British biralyes; the deficient species 
being one which belongs to the family of UnioaidK. 
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Neritid^. 

The curious family of Nerftide is almost exclusively 
a tropical fresh-water, or marine shell. England, how- 
ever, possesses one solitary branch, the Neritina fiuvia- 
tilis. The shell is of considerable thickness and 
strength, and is the most solid of all the British 
mollusca. The animal is possessed of an operculum. 

NBRiiniA FLUVIAT1LI8 (The River Neritine) lAnntsus, 

Figures 12 and 13. 





13. 



Generally an inhabitant of slow rivers, but occasion- 
ally, aKhough not frequently, to be found in lakes and 
canals. 

The River Neritine is to be met with adhering to 
stones, and less frequently to other shells, more 
especially to the valves of dead ones, yet sometimes to 
those of living inoUusca. I have found them on live 
specimens of Dreissena polyoiorpha and Palndina 
vivipora, and on valves of dead Anodonta cygnea and 
Unio pictorum. 

This species is. gregarious, stones being discovered 
completely covered over with them. In winter they 
abandon these stones, and in all probability lie dor- 
ooant, with closed opercula, in the mud or gravel at the 
bottom of the water. 

Neritina fluviatilis is rather a difficult shell to des- 
cribe in plain terms, the illustrations giving a much 
clearer idea than any lengthened description ; it has 
therefore been considered more advisable to refer the 
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TwiieTiofigures 12 and 13, coofioing the delineation 
to a few remarks only ei to its form. 

Neritina fluTiatilis is a fresh- water species. 

Tbo shell is nnivalve. The spire possesses but a few 
whorU, the last cooTointion being exeeedinglj large in 
eomparison to the othars. The colour is ▼ariable, some 
apeeim«tt» being nearly Mac*, whilst others are red; 
this cohMuring is scattered oYer with elongated creom- 
whUe spots. The specimens from the Lenton Canal 
are green, with nearly black markings. 

Locality seems to haye great influence on the colour 
of a shell. It has in?ariably been noticed that the 
specimens taken from the rirer Trent are much darker 
than those obtained elsewhere In this neighbourhood, 
probably owing to the depth, and more especially to 
the rapidity of the stream. This remark applies equally 
to other species besides Neritina fluviatUis, for Unio 
tumidus, Unio pictorum, Anodonta cygnea, Bithinia 
tentaculata, and Cydas riyicola procured in the ri?er 
Trent are all much darker than in any other locality in 
the vicinity of Nottingham. This difference in colour 
is strikingly shown when specimens taken from the 
Beeston Canal, near its Junction with the riyer Trent, 
are examined with the Trent shells, although within a 
few yards of the same spot, and it is eyen more strik- 
ingly seen from a comparison of shells procured from 
the Trent near the mouth of the Soar with those taken 
a few hundred yards higher up the Soar. 

In Neritina fluyialilis the aperture is obliquely semi- 
oral, the interior being tinged with hlueish'Whitet and 
haying a polished appearance. The colour of the oper- 
culum is somewhat of ao orange-yelhw, having a nar- 
row orange-scariei band running round it, at nearly the 
edge of the operculum. 

The dimensions of large specimens obtained from 

he Trent, near Beeston Ryelands, and from the canal 
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near the Wollatoo Park wall, are--in length five- 
twelfths of an ioch, and in breadth three and a half 
twelfths of an iacb. 

In the month of September, Uie large stones which 
are under water in the Trent are covered over with the 
yonng Nerilinaflaviatilis. At first they seem like so 
many cheese-mites dispersed over the stones, apparently 
immovable, and glued to the respective spots which 
they occupy. They are of a yellowish-whaie colour, 
and, when rather more advanced, change to brown with 
faintly-perceptible yellow markings. On attaioinff 
about double the size of a cheese-mite they mave about. 
At this period, excepting being very fragile, they have 
a similar character to the parent srhell. Stones which 
were buried about ten or twelve inches under water 
were most crowded with the young of Nerilina flnvia- 
tilis; bowe.ver, others dredged from a depth of ten feet 
contained many specimens. 

Neritins flnviatilis was first described by Dr. Lister, 
in 1678. 

This shell frequently has a calcereous incrustation 
deposited by the water over the external surface, and 
this covering gives the appearance of pieces of dirt, by 
which means these moUusca frequently escape bein; 
attacked by fish and water fowl, who mistake them for 
dirt. 

The Neritina flavialilis may be classed amongst our 
very local shells, being everywhere confiued to certain 
limits. The localities in this part of the county are, 
the river Trent, near Beeston Ryelands (where it is 
quite abundant) ; the river Soar, at Tbrumpton ; the 
canal near Beeston (in which it is rare, and may have 
been carried into it froQi the Trent) ; and the canal be- 
tween Lenton and Radford. Mr. Winstanley has also 
dredged it from the Trent, below the bridge at 
Nottingham. 
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Other localities are, Briitol and Wiltibire (MooUgo), 
the riyer Thames (Qrey), the rirers Ouse and Hamber, 
with their tributaries (Forbes), the rirers Severn aad 
Avon (Forbes), Sarrejr (Millelt), near Scarboroogb, 
although rare (Bean), Swansea (Forbes), the rlTers 
Bela and Lune (GooKh), the Lune at Skertoa Bridge, 
near Lancaster (Howitt), and in Blenheim Lake (Mrs. 
R. Smith). In Ireland, in the rivers Liffey, Shannon, 
and Lee (Thompson), Dublin (Brown). In Scotland it 
is doubtful whether it is to be found as an iubabitaDt, 
although, strange to say, it is described by Professor 
Forbes as being found in the Loch of Stennis, in the 
Orknev Islands. 

Abroad, it is an inhabitant of the Baltic Sea (Forbes), 
Germany (Pfeiffer), Sweden (Nilson), generally dis- 
tributed through central, and in parts of northern and 
southern Europe (Forbes). 

Professor Forbes informs us that, as a fossil, it 
occurs in the fresh>water deposits of the oolitic period. 

The shell soon dios when kept in confinement. 



Paludinidce. 

A small family of univalve fresh-water moUusca, 
embracing the divisions ofPaludina, Bithinia, and 
Yalvata, each of which is farniahed with an operculum, 
formed for the most pMt of conctntric-lamincB, extended 
around a nucleus which is not always situated in the 
centre of the operculum. 

Paludina. 

This branch of the family of Paludiaidoe take the 
name of Paludince from frequenting ditches and 
marshes. 
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The shell is turbinatecl, or twisted, and baa a pro- 
duced spire ; the convolutions ara generally rounded. 
The aperture is more or lass oral| the operculum homjr, 
and the epidermis is coloured. 

It is btsexuai, and also ovo-viriporous, bringing fortb- 
its young alive, and in perfectly>forraed shells. 

M. Bouchard Chautereaux informs us, from bis in- 
vestigations, that, in autumn, the females cqntaio each 
twenty or thirty eggs, and that the young oaes are 
broutfht forth when they are little more tbaa two 
months old. 



Paludina yivipara (Common Marsh Shell). Lmmeus, 

Figures 14 and 15. 




The present interesting shell in general form and 
size approaches more closely to the garden snail-shell 
than any other of the aquatic species. The umbilicus 
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is more or less concealedi and not nnrrequently entirely 
hidden, by tbe overlapping of the outer whorl. 

The shape of Paludina vivipara is yery produced, 
having six convolutions, the last of which is almost 
obsolete. The colour is that of an olive-green, over 
which are broad reddish-brown bands ; these bands 
are so placed as to have three of them on the lowest 
whorl, tbe bottom one of which becomes obsolete at the 
commencement of the second whorl ; the other two 
bands traverse tbe second and third whorls, and then 
gradually fade away. 

Tbe dimensions of the largest specimens procured 
from the river Soar, near Thrumpton, and the canal 
near Beeston Ryelands, are— 'the length, an inch and a 
half; tbe breadth, one inch and one-sixth of an inch ; 
tbe latter being th<} diameter of tbe lowest whorl. 

It grows to a much larger size in the south-eastern 
parts of Germany than it does in England. 

Dr. Lister appears to have been the first conchologist 
who described this shell, io a work which he published 
in the year 1678. 

The yodng, as extracted from the parent before the 
period at whicb they are brought forth, have yery thin 
tranaparent shells, and ara nearly spherical. If the 
ovidotfts of Paladiaa vivapaiti are examined at tbo 
ooiDlneneemcnt of summer, they will be found to con- 
tain young from a quarter of an inch in diameter 
downwards to a sisse which is nearly invisible to tbe 
unassisted eye. Mr. Woodward, of the British 
Museum, says, ** Embryos scarcely visible to tbe naked 
eye have a well-formed shell, oruamented with epi- 
dermal fringes; a foot and operculum; and tbe head 
has long delicate tentacula, and very distinct black 
eyes.'* Tbe young are m^i born until they are about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. 
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I hare also alluded to this shell ia my introdactioD, 
at page 3. 

Ad inhabitant of slow rivers, canals, and ditches, 
fiourishing best where the water is still and aot liable 
to be freqaeDtl? disturbed by strong currents. 

It is very readily kept in confinement, in any small 
vessel which contains water. The year before last I 
myself kept one in this manner thruughout the winter, 
giving it occasionally fresh water; under these circum- 
stances it flourished and increased its size considerably. 

A curious fact with respect to this shell, as well as 
to many others (especially Bithinia tentaculata, Cyclas 
cornea, Planorbis cornea, Planorbis marginata, Pla- 
Dorbis carinatus, Yalvala piscinalis, Limnasus pereger, 
&c.,) is worth recording. In cold weather these mol- 
luscs require a much greater degree of heat to destroy 
them than in hot weather, a oircumstance probably 
accounted for by their animal beat being greater in 
cold than in hot weather, and also 'probably by their 
being somewhat torpid at a lower temperature. This 
phenomeaon is so apparent that it requires a tempera- 
ture about 20° higher to kill them in autumn to what it 
does in the middle of the summer. Physa fontinalis, 
Planorbis albus, and Neritina fluriatilis are an ezeep- 
tion to the rule, as a similar temperature will destroy 
them at all seasons of the year. Amongst the land 
shells several of the Helices alsii require an increase of 
heat for an increase of cold in the weather to destroy 
life. 

Our localities for Paludina Tivipara are, the river 
Soar at Thrompton and the canal near Beeston, in 
both of which places it is abundant. Also the Trent, 
at Beeston R^elands, and below the Nottingham bridge, 
and the canal and a ditch at Lenton. 

It is found in the Thames (Forbes), at Birmingham 
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(Brown), Surrey (MiUett), London (Grey)« and Essex 
(Sbeppard). 

It is rather singular that this shell has not been dis- 
covered in Ireland, and, aecording to Mr. Grey, it is 
not found In the nprth of England, and I beiiere it is 
not an inhabitant of Scotland. 

In central Europe generally (Forbes), Germany 
(Pfeiffer), Sicily (Philippi), and in Sweden (Grey). 

Found fossil as far back in time as the oolitic period. 

We are deficient of a very similar-looking shell, a 
branch of this family, the Paludina Listeri of Forbes 
and Hanley, It is recorded as being found in the 
Trent in <«The History of British MoUusca," but, as I 
hare not met with it, probably the locality may be a 
considerable distance from Nottingham, and, in which 
ease, of course cannot be included amongst our shells. 
The chief distinctive difference of Palndina Listeri 
from Palndina yivipara are, deeper rolutlons, a white 
keel, and an open or welUseen operculum. These 
characteristics are very striking when comparison is 
made with Paludina Tiripara. 



BiTHINIA. 

This is a twisted or spiral shell, much produced in 
its formt but raryiog in shape from that of a more 
ventricose and stunted form to that of a greater length 
with little or no increase in veotricosity. The con- 
▼olotions are very rounded, and possessing a somewhat 
homy epidermis. The aperture is nearly egg-shaped, 
excepting on the upper side, where it is rather angnlar. 
The internal rib aronnd the aperture is thickened. 
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These animals are ovi parous, a oamber being de 
posited in an oblong^ grroup on aqnatic plants. 

BiTHfNiA TBNTACVLATA (The Tentaded Bithinia). 

Figures 16 and 17.* 





17. 16. 



The Tentacled Bithinia has been known (pr so many 
years, that it would be difficult to say by whom it was 
first discovered. 

It is a rather slender, semi-trAns|Hur«iit shell, being 
T«ry emooth. The general colour is that of t^^^Uowish- 
homf not unfrequently it is entirely ioernste^ with a 
brovmiih'black eoat, There are &ye eonvolntions, the 
lowest one being nearly as large las the whole of the 
other foar eonTolutions together. It is somewhat tod- 
tricose, but raries ; occasionally ebeUs are foaod mnoh 
more produced, without any increase in their ventri- 
cosily. It also varies much iu the size it attains, in 
some localities being elmost twice as large as in others. 
It has been noticed that where it attains the greatest 
dimensions it is the least abundant. Bithinia tentacu- 
lata is without an umbilicus. The last, or uppermost 
whorl, ends in a point 

M. Bouchard Chantereaux informs us that the 
Bithinia tentaculata lays its eggs from the month of 
May to that of August. It usually deposits from thirty 
to seventy in number at one time, which are yellowish 
hyaline eggs, and are united together in a band, being 
^ fastened firmly to aquatic plants or stones. The young 
ones are hatched in from twenty to twenty-five days 
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after the eggs hare been deposited, and two year 
elapse before thejr become fully grown. 

It seems to tbrire in confinement. 

The usoal length is half an incfa, and the breadth 
fonr lines, as measured in the broadest part. Speci- 
mens procured from the Musco-sic djke, near Beeston, 
measure seven-twelfths of an inch in length, and four- 
twelfths of an Inch in breadth on the lowest whorl. 

An inhabitant of ditches, brooks, canals» and rivers ; 
mostly found clinging to aquatic plants, and seeming 
to prefer those places most overrun with aquatic vege- 
tation, and- consequently being more or less stagnant. 

The localities in the neighbourhood of Nottingham 
are very numerous, the principal ones are, an almost 
stagnant ditch close to the canal near the Priory at 
Lenton (where it occurs in such vast numbers that it is 
surprising they hare room to live and move about, for 
stones in the water may be fonnd covered six, eight, or 
ten deep) ; a clear dyke at Beeston ; the Trent at Bees- 
ton, Attenborough, and Sawley (amongst algas on the 
water's edge); clear dykes at Chilwell and Atten 
borough ; the Musco-sic dyke near Beeston (where it 
g^ows to a large size, and is more than ordinarily pro- 
duced in its form) ; the river Leen at Bulwell ; a small 
stream at Radford Grove; and in dykes in the Netting, 
ham Meadows. 

It is a common shell throughout England, but be- 
coming less abundant in the more northerly counties, 
The following are a few (of the hundreds) of the more 
distant localities:— Near London (Grey), Kent and 
Dorsetshire (Montagu), Bristol and Wiltshire (Miller), 
Essex (Sheppard), Suffolk (Paget), Norfolk (Bloxham), 
Newcastle (Alder), Darlington near Durham (Graham), 

Kendal (Gough). 
e2 
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In Ireland, near Dublin (Brown); generally dis- 
tribated throngbnut the island (Thompson). 

I am not aware that it is found in Scotland. 

Professor Forbes says that it is generally distributed 
throughout Europe. It is described amongst the Ger- 
man shells by Pfeiffer, amongst the Swedish ones by 
Nilson, as an inhabitant of Sicily by Philippi, and of 
France by Grey. 

It first ocsurs as a fossil in the mammalliferous crag 
(Forbes). | 

B1THIN14 Leachii (Dr. Leach's BIthinia). Sheppard. 

Figures 18 and 19. 





Bithinia Leachii was added to onr list of fresh water 
shells by Mr. J. E. Grey, of the British Museum, in 
the year 1821, under the name of Bithinia ventricosa; 
this latter oame it has usually borne, until Professor 
Forbes changed it, with good reasons, to B. Leachii. 

This shell is thin, semi-transparent, and spiral, being 
rery ventricose. It is horn-coloured. There are four 
or five convolutions, which are swollen, and deeply 
divided. The mouth is wide and nearly round, or ap* 
preaching that of an oval. It has a small nmbilieas. 
The usual size is 3 lines long, by 2^ lines broad. 

Bithinia Leachii may be looked upon as a somewhat 
rare shell, being almost confined to the south of Eng- 
land ; it occurs here, however, in one or two places, 
but not very abundantly. 
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It iinbc(bit9 Ul^ef, rirers, canals, and ditches, mostly 
on aquatic plants ; it can also live under the influence 
of a tide, where the water is bradcish, as it is found in 
the Greenwich Marshes, associated with Assiminia 
Greyana ; the latter is a shell which is only to be pro- 
cured in brackish rivers in the south of Eugland. 

It lays about a dozen eggs, which it attaches to the 
stems of submerged leaves of aquatic plants. 

Our localities are, a small ditch between the canal 
and main line of railway at Lenton, where it is abun- 
dant^ but only spread over the space of about 90 yards; 
under the Seven Arches in the Nottingham Meadows, 
tolerably abundant ; and, rare, In a ditch near tbe 
Trent, between Beeston and Attenborough. Mr. Jef- 
freys, of Swansea, has also found it in Clumber Lake. 

Other localities are, Penzance, Cornwall (Millett), 
near London (Grey), Devonshire (Montagu), Sooth 
Wales (Jeffreys), Essex (Sbeppard), Preston (Kenyon), 
Bath (Clark), many tributaries of the Thames (Forbes), 
Cardiff (Jeffreys), Scarborough [rare] (Bean), Surrey 
(Millett), Battersea (Brown), and Suffolk (Grey). 

In France, it is found at Tarles (M. N. Boub^e). 

I believe it has not been discovered in Ireland or 
Scotland. 

As a fossil it ranges as far back as tbe oolitic period 
(Forbes). 



Valvata. 



These shells are conical, twisted, and ratber fragile. 
The convolutions are smootb and very rounded, and 
they are umbilicated. They have a circular aperture, 
with a continuous peristome, and tbe aperture pro- 
tected by a horny operculum 
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Yalvata ptsciNALis (The Stream Valye Shell). MiUler. 

4 

Figares 20 and 21. 




i<^ 



20. 

Tbift abundant fresh -water shell assumes two very 
distinct forms, so different in appearance from each 
other that formerly they used to be recorded under two 
different names. The more stunted form of which was 
the Valvata depressa of Pfeiffer. From an examina- 
tion of many specimens, Nilson Grey, and Forbes have 
each declared the V. depressa to be nothing more than 
a variation in the shape of Valvata piscinalis. In the 
one form the convolutions are produced and the um- 
bilicus comparatively small, while in the other the con- 
volutions are depressed, and having a large umbilicus. 

There are five convolutions, which are somewhat 
polished, and rather pellucid. The operculum is deep, 
and tolerably large, and the convolutions are very 
rounded, the appx being small, but very blunt. The 
aperture is round and large. It is pale horn-coloured. 
The size is rather less than a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, and about a quarter ufan inch in height. 

In one locality in this neighbourhood (the Musco-sic 
dyke) the shells are mostly covered over with patches 
of a calcareous deposit, which gives them a mottled 
appearance. I have not found this deposit on speci- 
mens taken from any other water besides this brook, 
and even here only over a space of fifty yards. 

Valvata piscinalis was first described by Petiver. in 
bis *' Gazophylaciumt" under the name of Valvata cibtusa, 

M. Bouchard Chautereaux describes this shell as 
laying, between the months of May and August, from 
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60to80eggf9 which are glaed to stones or aqnatic 
plants. 

It is an inhabitant of canals, ponds, brooks, rirers, 
and ditches, preferring, according to Professor Forbes, 
peaty sitoations. 

Onr loealitiee are :^A brook at Lenton, another 
near Beeston Railway Station, the Masco-sic dyke 
(tbronghout the greater part of its length), the Trent 
at Beeston, the rirer licen at Baiwell, and a sheet of 
water at Radford Grore. In all these localities it is 
abundant, with the exception of the Trent, That 
rariety of this shell which haa>been called V. depressa 
has been noticed sparingly amongst others in our 
localities, and Mr. Jefferies, of Swansea, records Clum- 
ber ]Lake as another. 

Professor Forbes says the variety, V, depressa, is 
abundant in the curragfas of the Isle of Man, and Mr. 
Humphreys near Dublin. 

Yalrata piscinalis, although a common sbell^ and 
generally distributed throughout Great Britain, is 
rather rare in some localities. Amongst the many 
recorded places where it is found may be enumerated — 
the canal at Kendal (Gough), the Brigsteer Moss, in 
Westmoreland (G^ngh), Lancashire (Kenyon), near 
London (Grey), Kent and Dorset (Montagu), Bristol 
and Wiltshire (Miller), Essex (Sbeppard), Suffolk 
(Paget), Norfolk (Bloxam), Newcastle (Alder), and 
Darlington, near Durham (Graham). In Ireland, it is 
found around Dublin (Brown), King's County (Brown), 
and Finnoe, county Tipperary (Waller). 

On the Continent, it is an inhabitant of the greater 
part of Europe (Forbes), of Germany (Pfeiffer), of 
Sweden (Nilson), of France (Grey), and of Sicily 
(Fhillippi). 

As a fossil it is found in the later fresh-water ter- 
tiaries (Forbes). 
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Valvata crista ta (The Crotted Yalre Sbell). MkUer. 

Figures 22, 23, and 24. 
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. This minute shell was first described by BoySi in the 
year 1784, in •* Walker's Minute SheUa." 

Valrata cristala ▼aries in its form, chiefly in the 
looseness of its coil, and in the npper side of the shell ; 
this is mostly flat, bat occasionally it is rather coorez. 
In some specimens sent to me by Mr. Jeff'reys, of Swan- 
sea, they are decidedly convex, whilst in otberi, ob- 
tained from the Bolwell bogs, they are slightly concave. 
The general form of the shell is discoidal, flat above, 
ba%ing the spire rather sunken, and possessing a deep 
and large umbilicus, in which all the whorls are seeo. 
It is fragile, semi-transparent, shining, and has three 
whorls- The diameter of this shelly averages about a 
tenth of an inch. 

It Is frequently covered with a black incrustation. 

The Crested Valve shell is an inhabitant of ditches, 
canals, ponds, and lakes, mostly on aquatic vegetation. 

The localities in this neighbourhood are— the bogs 
at Bulwell, where it is abundant ; the river Leen at 
Bulwell, although not plentiful ; an almost stagnant 
brook near the Trent, between Beeston and Atten^ 
borough, where it is rare; tolerably abundant in a 
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small stream at Radford Grove ; and spsriDgly in a 
muddy dyke which runs helow the village of Beeston. 

Mr. Jeffreys, of Swansea, has also found it in Clam- 
ber Lake. 

The more distant localities which may be mentioned 
are — Prestwic Car, in Northumberland (Alder), New- 
castle, Northumberland (Alder), Brigsteer Moss, West- 
moreland (Gougb), Scarborough (Bean), Cardiff (Jef 
freys), Bristol (Miller), Bath (Cliirk), near London 
(Grey), Kent and Dorsetshire (Montagu), Essex 
(Sheppard), Wiltshire (Montagu). 

In Scotland, at Duddington, near Edinbnrgh 
(Forbes). 

In Ireland, at Dublin (Brown), Clare (Humphreys) 
distributed throughout the island (Thompson and 
Brown). 

On the Continent, it is an inhabitant of France 
(Drapernaud), Germany (Nilson), Leipsic (MiiUer), 
Sweden (Pfeiffer), and near Paris (Brard): 

Mr. Morris describes it as being found fossfl with 
mammalia at Grays, Erlth, Copford, Sutton, and 
Ilford on the banks^of the Thames, near London. 



Before continuing the invesligatioDS of tbe water 
shells, the land slugs and the Helix family will be first 
described. 

LiMACIDwE. 

The land slugs must be a well-known tnbe, as they 
present themselves in great numbers in damp weather, 
and are exceedingly destroctire, rspeoially in the 
kitchen garden. They are long, and partly cylindrical, 
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and fleshy to the feel. The true slugs are not pos- 
sessed of a shell, yet they have a calcareous shield, or 
the rudiments of a shell, which is buried in the mantle 
•f the animal ; this mautle covers the anterior part of 
the slug, being that portion situated at the back of the 
head* and is a means of protecting the breathing carity. 

The slugs have all four retractile horns or tentacles, 
having in the upper ones a pair of eyes. A great exa- 
berance of mucilafcinons matter is secreted from their 
bodies. 

The slugs live upon vegetables, yet, when hard- 
pressed for food, will devour^ dead earth-worms. 

This particular branch of the British mollusca are, 
to all outward appearance, devoid of shells, yet, when 
the animals are dissected, a thin crustaceous shield is 
found deposited in the mantle of the slog. 

Arion. 

The shell is undeveloped, being an oblong mass of a 
granular calcareous, or horny substance, which is hid 
in the mantle of the animal. 

The Arion tribe is provided with four horns, having 
eyes placed on the upper pair. 

Arion Empiricorum (The Common Arion.) Fkrwsac. 

This Arion varies considerably in its colour, being 
sometimes black, at others nearly white, yellow, and 
reddish brown. It is frequently brilliant and shining, 
and may be said to be a handsome species. The 
variety in colour does not appear to be occasioned 
either by the locality or the food eaten by this species, 
for these many varieties occur wherever Arion empiri- 
corum is found. 

It ranges, in its length, from 3 to 5 inches. The 
horns are all of an exceedingly dark blue colour, the 
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lower pah moderately ghort, whilst the upper pair are 
loog. The eggs are somewhat obloDg, rather large, 
and thick-skinned. They are deposited in vast nam- 
bers at the end of summer, under stones and old wood. 

The favourite resorts of this animal are woods, and 
moist shady situations. 

It was first discovered to be a British slog by Dr. 
Lister, and published in his work on Bri tish ^ells, in 
1678. 

The Arions lay from seventy to one hundred eggs, 
according to M. Bouchard Chautereaux. These eggs 
are deposited between May and September. They are 
hatched in from twenty-six to forty days, and continue 
to grow until a year old. 

Id this neighbourhood it is found at Highficld 
House, Beeston. Tbrumpton, Sawley, and Oxton. 

Throughout Great Britain it is a common slug. It 
is generally distributed through Ireland (Thompson), 
Isle of Man (Forbes), France (Drapernaud), Norway, 
Italy, and Spain (Grey), Germany (Pfeiffer), Sweden 
(Nilson), and has a wide range throughout Europe 
(Forbes). 

Arion Hortensis (The Garden Arion). Ferussac, 

The Garden Arion was 6rst noticed in England by 
Mr. Grey, and published in 1821, in the "Medical 
Repository,*' 

The animal is da>k blue^ having longitudinal stripes 
of a grey colour. It is generally from an inch to an 
inch and a half in length, and occasionally larger. It 
has an oblong mantle, with coarse granulations, having 
two pale longitudinal bands. 

An abundant species, though not so common as Arion 
empiricorum, frequenting gardens, hedges, and woods. 

The localities in this neighbourhood are Highfield 
House, and Beeston. 
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la tbe more di^Uot places— fpDDff near Lpj|;idpii 
(ForboiS), r^ewciisile (Ald^r), Kendal (Qougb), Bat> 
(Clarke), B.ri«W (SAiller), Willsbire (Moutagp) apd 
Norwjch (Bridgms^o). Id Ireland (T^'homptaop). Oa 
tbe Continent, in Gecoian^ (PfeiflFer), Sweden (NUson). 
M. Boucbard Cbautereaox inforops i^s, tbat its egga, 
for tbe first fortQight after tb^ey ar^ l^id» %re pbos- 
ph orescent. 

Arion flayds (Tbe Yellow Arion). Mutter, 

Tbis recently -discoTer^d British species %ppei|rs tp 
be remarkably rare, but its babits are socti^ t^s wou^d 
preveDt any but the diligent concbologist noticini; it;, 
therefore it may not be so uncommon as is usually 
supposed. 

Tbe tentacles and bead, which are short, are of % 
pale leaden colour, the tentacles being semi-transparent. 
The sole of tbe foo^ orange-coloured, with a narrow 
dark mark in the centre. Respiratary orifice not quite 
on the margin of the right side of the disc. The shield 
a lengthened oval, being small, greyish orange, and 
having small granules, The buck of the animal, which 
is rounded, has coarse lungitudinal prominences, the 
colour a greenish straw, that portioe behind the muous 
pore dark orange. There is i^ circular indent in the 
body, immediately above the mucus gland. Tbe mucus 
gland is triangular in form. The tail is tapering, and 
terminates acutely. Muons, palo orange-coloured. 
Length ratbex more than an inch. 

It appears to prefer heaps of deeajring lei^Tes, into 
which it penetrates ; it is also found at the bas^ of some 
ferns, fungi, lichens, and moases. 

It has the power of suspending itself by a mucus 
thread. 

I quite agree with M. Bouehard Chatereaux in con- 
sidering this very distinct from Arion Empiricorum, 
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ArioQ flkvus deposits its tggs from September to De- 
cember. Tbey are o? al and yellowish. 

Not uDCoihmon amongst damp dtiad Iea?es and the 
fbttgns Nidularia striata at Highfield House ; on Otton 
bogs, on the rbizoma of the fern aspidium thelypteris ; 
at the tooX%' of Lastrcea trUtata and at the base of the 
boghidss (Sphaffnum obtusifolium) ; at Wollatoii rare 
amongst the Hcben (PeUidea caniua) in shady damp 
woods. Ekewhere, Newcastle (rare. Alder) 

We hare therefore erery representation of British 
Ariona. 



A single Irish species, Geomalacas maculosos, 
separates the Arion tribe from that of the Limax 
family. As yet the discorery of this slug has been 
confined to the (county of Kerry. 



Limax. 

The animals of the Limax family ? ery closely re 
semble the form of the Arion, being somewhat oblong : 
they do not, however, possess the gland on the ex- 
tremity of the tail as in the Arion. The mantle is also 
possessed of circular strioB, whilst in the Arion it is 
granulated. The head has four horns, or tentacles, iu 
the upper pair of which the eyes are placed. 

The shell is rather oblong, thin, fragile, and crystal- 
ling ; it is entirely eihbedded in the mantle of the 
bnimal, bdng covert with a brown epidermis, which 

spreads itsdf beyotid the shell. 
The Limax occasionally suspend themselves, like the 
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spider, bjr a mucous thread, formed from the slimy 
secretions of their bodies. 

This tribe are mach more hardy than the Helix 
family, being frequently noticed, during the winter 
months, in an active state. 

Mr. Morris has found them in a fossil slate in the 
mammaliferous crag on the banks of the Thames, near 
London. 

lifMAx AoRESTTS (The Milky Slug). Mailer. 

Figure 25. 



2S. 

This very common slug, which was first discovered 
by Dr. Lister, in 1678, is perhaps the most destructive 
of all the molluscous animals ; it is not content with 
eating the leaves of plants, as it devours the roots with 
an equal avidity. Formerly it was much sought after 
as a cure for consumption. 

Limax agreslis is in colour sometimes a yellowish 
grey, at others reddish grey; it is indistinctly speckled 
with brown. The tentacles are short, and the keel is 
small, oblique, and cariuated. It has a large mantle. 
The usual length of the animal is about an inch and a 
half, yet large specimens are as much as two inches 
long. 

The shell is very minute, being only three lines in 
lent;tb, swollen and convex above. It is strong and 
thick. TLe colour a yellowish white. It is most pro- 
lific, breeding several times a year. The eggs are pel- 
lucid and round. M. Bouchard Chantereaux informs 
us he noticed two individuals which deposited three 
hundred and eighty eggs. 
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The iiiacu6 secretion is oi'a milky-white colour, and 
is discharged from the body coplotisly when the animal 
is irritated. 

From M. Bouchard Chatereaux*s investigatibns it is 
recorded that two specimens deposited, between April 
and the end of November, no less than 348 ^ggs, lay- 
ing them at intervals, tfo± 30 to 70 at a time. The 
YOung, as soon as hatched, increase very rapidly in size. 
l*be coDchologist observed an individual specimen lay 
eggs vdhen only 66 days old, aithougfa they do not arrive 
at their fall kite until about the ninety second drty (or 
three months). 

The localities in this neigh bourhood Are rery nu- 
merous, being abundant everywhere, both in fields and 
gardens. It is known to the gardener as \hb white slug. 

It is equftlly abundant through out Great Britain. 
Common in Ireland in Queens Couhty and County 
Oalwiy (Clai'key, Isle of Mfcn (Forfces), Germany 
(Pfeiffer), France (Brard), and Sweden (Nilson). 

LimaX FLAV0S (The Yellow Slug). Limmus, 

Figure 26. 
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The Yellow Slug was discovered by Dr. Lister io the 
year 1678. ' 

The colour of the animal is yellowish-green, marbled 
^ith brown, having darker bands on its sides. Tlie 
shield is large, somewhat oval, round«d behind, and 
concentHcftUy wrinkled. The tentacles are short, and 
have a blueish tinge, which is also continued on the 
neck df the animal. The back is rooudcd ; the tail is 
bi'oad, and the end eairinated above. The foot is white, 
and the mucus wrffaout colour. 
f2 
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It h generally from three to fonr iDcbes long, yet oc- 
casionally exceeds fire inches. 

The shell is rery fragile ; the colour nearly white ; 
the length a third of an inch ; and the shape somewhat 
oval. 

The cellar sing, for this species is best known as the 
cellar slug, is an inhabitant of cellars, vaults, and other 
damp places. They congregate together. 

It has the power of suspending itself by a thread 
from a tree, or other elevated position to which it may 
have climbed, a property which several other of the 
Limax family possess. 

In this neighbourhood it is found in cellars at High- 
field House and Nottingham. 

The more remote localities are: — Near London 
(Grey), Plymouth (Brown), Bristol (Montagu), Bath 
(Clarke), and Norwich (Bridgmao). In Ireland~->near 
Youghal (Ball)> and in the north of that island 
(Thompson). 

LiMAX ARBORUM (The Tree Slug). Bouchard 

Chautereaux, 



Figure 27, 
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The Tree Slug appears to have been overlooked nntil 
described by the Rev. B. J. Clarke, having probably 
been mistaken for specimens of Limax cinereus not 
fully grown. 

The colour of ibis animal is greyish, with dusky 
marbled lateral stripes, and having a pale band or 
streak extending along the back. The sole of the foot 
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18 white. The upper horns are small in proportion to 
the dimensions of the slag. Th e colour of the shield is 
yellowish grey, and having dark longitodinal bands. 
Large speeimens are three inches long. 

The shell is milky-white, varying nech in thickness. 

The eggs ere oval, and are laid singly, either in the 
soil, or amongst rotten wood. 

Limax arborom, when yonng, frequently descends 
from the branches of trees, like the spider, by means of 
mucns threads, instead of returning as they ascended. 

It inhabits decaying wood and trees, feeding upon 
the wood. 

A remarkable prot ision of nature, possessed by the 
slugs and snails, is readily seen in this species, 
owing to the transparency of the superior tentacles. 
As with other of the Limaces, the eyes are placed at 
the ends of the upper pair of horns, on a tube which is 
situated in the centre of the tentacles, and extending to 
the mantle of the animal. Tf the end of either horn be 
touched, the eye will instantly recede down the tentacle, 
moving independently of it. By this all wise ordina- 
tion these animals do not run so many risks of losing 
their sight as they would if constructed otherwise, for 
the tentacles are used as feelerb, and when these touch 
any substance the eye is instantly withdrawn from the 
end, until such time as ihe animal becomes aware there 
is no danger of injury to the sight. 

In this neighbourhood it is found sparingly at 
Tbrumpton, and abundantly at Highfield House. 

Other localities given by Professor Forbes in <* British 
MoUusca** are :— Northumberland (Backhouse), near 
Liverpool (Byerly), Surrey (Forbes), in the Isle of 
Wight (Thompson). In Scotland — Aberdeen (Macgil- 
livray), and in Islay (Thompson). In Ireland — near 
Cork (Forbes), common in the north (Thompson), and 
widely distributed through the island (Clarke). 
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LiMAx ciNBRBus (The spotted Slag). MuUer, 

Figure 28. 
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The species we are now (lescriblng is the Limax 
maximus of Linneus and Grey, aud as such is described 
by most of our British eonchologists; Professor Forbes 
has, however, adopted the name {L. cinereus) used by 
MdUer, DrapernAud, Fleming, Bauchaud Chautefeauz, 
Macgillivry, Nillson/and Blainville. 

This slug which attracted tho attention of the eatlier 
naturalists was recorded by Merret, in 1667, in his 
Pinazt as L. maximus, and, although not so comttaon 
as Limax agrestis, it is yet a very abundant mollusc ; 
inhabiting damp situations, and being found in cellars, 
gardens, out-houses, and hedges; under decaying wood » 
and fragments of stones. &c. ; coming fqrth from its 
retreat when invited by a copious dew, or shower of 
rain. 

It does not appear to be so hardy as Limax agrestis. 

Limax cinereus is much larger than any other brancb 
of this interesting family, sometimes exceeding six 
inches in length. When closely examined it is a hand- 
some stug. 

The back of the animal is circular, excepting near 
the tail, where it h pointed. The (dil is acute. The 
body is wrinkled longitudinally. The mantle is 
rounded in front, and of the fdrm of a shield behind. 
It is mostly brown, or ash-coloured, spotted with b)a6k. 
The sole of the foot is yellow, The uppei^ tentacles 
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are of ^eat length, while the lower ones are ihort. 
The mneus is colourlets. 

The shell, or calcareous Kbield. is oblong and fragile ; 
the colour white, slightly stained with pink; and the 
size about six lines long, and from two and a half to 
three lines broad. 

The eggs are cream-coloured, slightly orate, and 
about two lines in lenirth. They are deposited during 
the spring months, under stones, at the roots of grass 
and at the trunks of trees, being attached together in 
heaps. 

When the animal crawls, which it does slowly, it 
leaves a slime upon whatever it passes over. 

Reaumur found this, and others of the Limax tribe, 
bad insects on their bodies, which Gmelin has called 
Acanu Limacwm. 

This species is best known to those unacquainted 
with conchology as tbe black slug. 

M. Bouchard Cbafereanx says they lay from fifty to 
•ixty eggs. 

The localities in this neighbourhood are Higbfield 
House, Bramcote, Beeston, Chilwell, Sawley, Tbrump. 
ton, Nottingham, &c. 

It is generally dispersed throughout England ; found 
in Scotland (Macgillivray). Ireland (Clarke), Isle of 
Man (Forbes), Germany (Pfeiffer), Sweden (Nilson)^ 
and France (F^'ussac). 

The following species have not as yet been found 
here : — 

Limax Brunneos. (Drapamattd), 
LImax gagates. Drapamaud), 
Limax tenellus. (M&Uer). 
Limax Sowerbii. (Ferutsac). 

Of these Limax Bmnneus is found in tbe north of 
England; Limax tenellus (which is very rare in Nor* 
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thumberland ; Li max Sowerbii abandaot aboot Lon- 
don and in Ireland; and Limax gagates chiefly in 
Ireland. 



Tefttacella haliptoidea) a solitary species iotenta^diate 
between the slagt and snails, aird bearing a sImH At tbe 
extremity of its back, i$ tomiTerdas In itft iiibits. It 
has not been fonnd nortli of London. 



HELICIDiE. 

This ItLVge family of British snails are famished, for 
the most part, with spir&l shells, vtbich are^ ^ilhoat a« 
exoepiiiou deroid of an eperQalaro. Howerer, ibstCad 
of this appendage, the animal has the power of ulosiBg 
the a^e^ttire, during the cold weilther of wibter and tbe 
hot dry weather of summer, by A membranaveoas or 
mucous covering, which is perforated with hdles to en«^ 
able tbe animal to breathe. The saaiU have four ten- 
tacles* in the upper pair of which, at the extrcmitjr-, the 
eyes are situated. 

VlTRlNA. 

Shell pellucid, fragile, thin, oblong, somewhat de« 
pressed, subglobular, and glossy in appearanoe. Apar- 
ture large, rounded, lunate, peristome, or margin of the 
outer lip, thin. Three rapidly increasing whorla. 

Tbe animal is very large for the dimensions of the 
shell, elongate, lanceolate. Of the four tentacles, the 
inferidr ones aire thoH. Tbe matttle Is large, thick, and 
covers a portion of the shell. 
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ViTRiNA PELi.uciDA (The Transparent Glais Bubble 

Shell). MuUer, 

Figaret 29 and 30. 
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The above solitary represeotatiTe of this family in 
Great Britain was described by Pennant, in 1777, in bis 
•* British Zoology." 

The animal appears to be more hardy then any other 
of the helicidsB, as it is found in greater abundance 
from October to December than in summer. Nilson 
observed it crawling abent amongst leaves in the south 
of Sweden in the depth of winter. 

It is greyish in colour, with much darker bead and 
tentacles. The tentacles are short. The mantle of the 
animal is reflected on its shell. The tail is narrow, and 
much produced behind the shell. 

The colour of the shell is watery -green, but varies in 
the depth of colour, some specimens being even pea- 
green. It is exceedingly thin and transparent, very 
glossy, smooth, and extremely fragile. The body whorl 
is large. There are three and a half whorls, which are 
much depressed, and the spire, which is blunt, is but 
little elevated above the last whorl. The form of the 
shell is elliptic, tbe aperture being large and nearl> 
oval i the breadth somewhat greater than the length. 

Tbe eggs are oval, white, almost transparent, having 
an opaqne spot in tbe centre. They are deposited in 
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boodles of eight, ten, or more, together. M. BuiMbard 
Cbautereaax says they are deposited in September, 
October, and November, abd tbat from eight to fifteen 
are laid at one time. They are hatched in from fifteen 
to twenty days, and the animals are fall-grown In tfojfxx 
eight to ten months. Nilson placed some of the animals 
in a glass bell towards the clo^e of January, and on the 
I9th of Febrtiary he found they had deposited eggs ; 
about the 2Ivt of March the animals were hatched ; the 
animals and shells being perfectly formed as soon aa 
exuded from the eggs. 

VitriDa pellucida is found in woods and hedge bot- 
toms, amongst moss, putrescent leaves, and under stones 
and decaying wood. 

The localities in this neighbourhood are, the woods 
at Wollaton, Stanton on-the- Wolds, Oxton (both on the 
bogs and on the Warren, where it is extremely abun- 
dant), and at Highfield House. 

The localities further removed are too abundant to 
describe, a few will suffice. Penzance, in Cornwall 
(Millett), Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and Kent (Montagu); 
Essex (Sheppard), Suffolk (Paget), Norfolk (Bloxam), 
London (Grey), Newcastle (Alder), Kendal (Gough)^ 
Calke Abbey, near Derby (Bloxam), at roots of spino- 
sissima on Swansea Burrows (Jefi'reys), and Norwich 
( Bridgman). 

In Scotland (Laskey), near the summit of Arthur's 
Seat, Edinburgh (Brown). 

In South Wales (Jeffreys). 

In Ireland, widely spread (Brown), King's Count j- 
(Brown), and in high mountainous districts (Thompsony.* ' 

In the Isle of Man (Forbes). Scilly Is<ies (Millett). 

On the Continent it is found in France (Draparnaud), 
Germany (Pfeiffer), and even to the north of Sweden 
(Nilson). 
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ZONITBS. 



This 18 a dif ision from that of Helix, adopted by 
Grey and some few other conchologists, and to gome 
extent adopted by Forbes and Hanley in tbeir « British 
Mollasca." 

The sheU is smooth, shining, fragile, spiral, and de- 
pressed, being more or less flat, and hating many con* 
▼ointions. The month is large, lunate, and without a 
thickening rim round the outer edge. 

The animal Is large, but can withdraw itself into the 
•heU. The head is pro?ided with four tentacles, the in- 
ferior ones being small. 

ZoNiTES CELLARius (Tfic Cellar Snail). Muller. 
Figures 81 and 32. 
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It is the Helix celaria of MiUIer, Alder, Brown, La- 
mark, Pfeiffer, Rossmassler, &g. 

This shell is shining, smooth, and pellnoid ; it is 
flat, of a pale yellowish-horn colour abo?e, and on the 
under side, around the umbilicus, is Aiilky .white. There 
are from ^we to fire and a half convolutions. The size 
Y&ries very much in this neighbourhood, the largest 
haring been found in Mr.G.Allcock's cellar— the finest 
specimen measuring more than half an inch in diameter. 

The habitat of Helix celaria is confined to damp 
situations, being most abundant in cellars, drains, and 
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fibady courts; it is also (tmnd ia fields and woods, under 
Btoqes ai\d amongst grass. 

It is singular that this f ^ciea app^re H» flonnsb 
best and atiain a Itager sisie in a habitattii»n d^^d o5 
ligbt, and passing tbe whole of its existence ia tbe tel^* 

In this neigbbonrhood it is found at Nottingham, and 
aboat Nottingham Castle, at Highfield Honse, and 
StaDtoa.oD-the.WoMs* 

A widelj.spread species in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, being equally abundant in Penzance (Millet), 
Hartwell House (Rcf.C. Lowndes), near Stone (Rer. J. 
B. Reade), Chaigeley, Lancashire (Winstanley), tbe 
drains of Dublin, where it is r«ry loirge (Waiircn)^ Hsr- 
leston, Norfolk, and Calke Abbey, Derby (Bluxam), 
Preston (Tbe Author), and Norwich (Bridgmsn). 

Found in France (F^russac) ; in Sweden (Pletffier). 

ZoNiTES ALLiARits (Thc Gaflic Snail). MUler. 
Figures 33 and 34. 
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Dsico?ered b} Mr. Miller, in tbe year 1832, and 
described in his « List of SheUs about BHstol" 

Although a nearly flat shell, it is more convex than 
that of the cellar snail ; it has only four convolutions, 
and the size is also considerably less than that species. 
It is fragile, pellucid, polished, and almost smooth. In 
colour it nearly resembles Zonites cellarins, being 
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slightly more yellow. The nmbiliciu it somewhtt 
large, and immediately aroand it the eolour is opaque 
white. The opening of the shell differs from that of 
Zonites cellarius in being not so opaque. 

The form of the animal bears a striking resemblance 
to the cellar snail, but the colour is different, being a 
blue black. The tentacles are small. The size of the 
shell is a quarter of an inch in diameter. 

There are sereral Tarieties, one of which grows to a 
larger size, and the distinctire character of another is 
in the eolour beiag a greenish tint. 

The name "Garlic Snail," is applied to this species 
because some ot theita have a itrotig garlic scent when 
alire, whilst others^ nbt possessing this scent when 
alive, have it iu a ^Werfhl degree oil being destroyed 
in hot water, arising from th^ secretion of a scented 
mucus. The garlie scent Is not, however, confined to 
this snail, as occasionally other branches of the Helix 
family have been found to potoess it 

An inhabitant of woods, gardens, wet banks, an<i even 
in greenhouses. It is mostly found under stones, 
amongst decayed leaves, and at the roots of long grass. 
It occurs even at the summits of mountains. 

In this neighbourhood it is found at Sawley in ex 
traordinary numbers, at Tbrumpton, and at Highfield 
House. 

More distant localities are, near Lancaster, Durham, 
and Gisbome PArk. in Yorkshire (Brown), Kendal 
(Goagh)i Newcastle (Alder), London (Grey), Bristol 
(Miller), Penaanoe (Millet), Mount Edgecombe, near 
Plymouth (Jeffreys), and St. Faith's Wood, near Nor- 
vrich (Bridgmaa)* 

la Seotlaudi Edinburgh and in Fifesbire (Brown), at 
Lerwick, iki Shetland (Jeffreys). In Ireland (Thomp- 
son). France (Grey)* 
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ZoNiTBs MiTiDULUs (The DttU Snail). Drapamaud, 

Figures 35 and 36. 
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Added by Mr. Grejr, and pnbliibed in the '* Medical 
Repository,** in 182 K 

The shell of the abo? e 9pecie8 is in some degree 
flattened, and has a large and deep umbillcos. There 
are from four ^ and a half to five conFolutions. The 
colour is a pale or y^iowiah-hom shore, being of a nether 
lighter bne beneath. It is opaque white around the 
umbilicns. The shell is well marked with longitadtnal 
wrinkles. The aperture is rather oblique, and some- 
what crescent shaped, being not so high as it is wide. 
A noticeable circumstance is the dull waxen appearance 
of the shell. 

The diameter is three tenths of an inch. 

The colour of the animal is leaden, being darker than 
that of Zonites cellarius, which it closely resembles in 
form. 

There is a rariety named Zonites Helmii, which is 
more transparent, and of a greenish-white tint. 

Zonites nitidulos is frequently mistaken for a snail 
specimen of Zonites cellarins, a little care being requi^ 
site to recognize the difference. It chiefly varies from 
the cellar snail in t^e shell being more eoncare beneath 
and more conrex above than that species. It is also 
smaller, darker coloured, not so shiny, has a larger um* 
bilicus for its size, the aperture less oblique, and the 
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milky whiteness nore coofioed to the edge of the um- 
bilicus. 

As yet it has been considered as a local species in 
ESngland. 

It is fottnd in woods and at the sides of hedges, aoder 
stones and amongst moss. 

In this neighbourhood it is fonnd at Hlghfield House, 
Sawley, and at Nottingham Castle. 

More remote localities mre, Newcastle (Alder), Ken- 
dal (Gough), Scarborough (Bean), London (Gre^), 
Essex (Sheppard), Norwich (Bridgman), North Devon, 
Kent, and Wilts (Jeffreys), and Penzance (Millett). 

In the Isle of Man (Forbes). 

Generally distributed fn Ireland (Thompson). 

On the Continent fn Germany (Pfettfer). 

. ZoiuT|ss po&vs (The Delicate Snail). Alder, 
Figures 37 and 38. 
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This delicate and not very common shell is nearly 
smooth, glossy, transparent, depressed, and having a 
blnnt apex. The mouth of the shell is placed 
obliquely ; it is large, rounded, and not so high as it is 
broad. The peristome is thin, and is not reflected. 
Umbilicus deep and somewhat large. There are from 
three and a half id four convolutions. The shell is 
about two lines in diametei*, find more frequently not so 
much. 

o2 
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There fa a pale hQ!ni-.ooloared Tartetj» probably 

owing to situation only. 

In describing this shell, which more closely resembles 
Zonites crystallinas than any other British species, It 
may be remarked that it can be easily recognized from 
that snail from not ha?ing so many convolutions, the 
convolutions being not so closely set, having a larger 
umbilicas, the outer whorl larger in proportion to the 
others, and the shell somewhat larger and more convex. 

The colour of the animal is white, with two black 
lines ; the mantle white, marbled with black. 

Specimens received from Mr. Alder and Mr. Damon 
closely resembled those found in this neighbourhood. 

Zonites Puras was discovered by Mr. Aider, and des- 
cribed in 1830, in bis ** List of Newcastle ShdU.** 

It is an inhabitant of woods, amongst moss ; also 
found under stones and decayed leaves^ being most 
abundant in the north of England. 

It is rare in this neighbourhood, but found at Oxton, 
Highfield House, Stanton, and Bulwell. 

It is also found at Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Alder), and 
at Chaigeley and Tboroley, Lancashire (The Author.) 

In Ireland, Cabinteely, connty of Dublin (Brown), 
and widely spread (Thompson). 

Mr. Grey remarks it has not been found In Germany; 

ZoNiTse Radiatc&us (The Rayed Snaii)* Aldifr. 

Figures 39 and 40. 
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Reeorded bjr Mr. J. Qnj, l» 1831, in •< Tbe Medical 
Repository.** 

A tomewbat flat or depressed shell, polished, shining, 
pellucid, sanken iipire, and blunt apex. Each whorl 
flattened vvhere it joins an inner whorl, regularly 
wrinkled, tbe atrios appearing to extend continuously 
over all the convolutions, and being plainly %isible. 
Rather large umbilicus ; yery oblique aperture; peris, 
tome not thickened. Tbe colour is horn, or amber. 
There are from three and a half to four convolotioLi. 
Diameter two lines. 

Tbe colour of the animal is blue-black. 

An inhabitant of wet mossy ditches, damp woods, 
and under stones in shady situations. 

Specimens have been sent to tbe author from New- 
castle, by Mr. Alder, and others from Mr. Bean, of 
Scarborough. 

Found in ibis county in abundance amongst moss at 
Wollaton, and Highfield House, and sparingly at Stan- 
ton-on-the- Wolds, Oxton and Radford GroFe. 

Other localities are — Do?edale, Derbyshire (Thomp- 
son), Newcastle (Alder), Kendal (Gougb), Reetb, near 
Kichmond, Yorkshire (A. S. H. L6we), London (Grey), 
Norwich (Bridgman), Chaigeley (TheAuthor), Falls of 
the Clyrie, Lanarkshire (Thompson), Baliantniei Ayre- 
shire (Thompson). 

In Ireland— Londonderry, Dabiin, Downabire, An- 
trim, Tyrone, Cork, and Queen's County (Thompson), 
Belfast (Hindeman). 

Widely spread in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
(Forbes). 

Not found in Germany (Grey). 
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ZoiftTFiExcATArt8(Tb^<tcavaled8itiiil)« Bean, 

Fignm 41 asd 42. 




ill. 




C2. ' 



It U with some hesit&tlotl that this soatl Is incladed 
10 our Nottiogbamsbire shells, from a single, thooglk 
undoubted, specimen, obtained near Sawley, on the 
border of this county. 

It is fragile, depressed, polished, pellifdd, hem- 
colonred ; has fire and a half to six close conyoiolteM | 
blunt apex ; small aperture, which is rounded } aa ck* 
ceedingly wide and deep nmbilleus; thla peristome* 

Diameter of the shell nearly a quarter of an inch. 

The aniaal is lead-coloured. 

It is very like ZotUtes nUidua^ yet being more convex, 
and having a much larger umbilicus. 

Zooites excavatus was discovered by Mr. Alder, of 
Newcastle, and described, in the year 1830, in his 
« List of l^ewoasUe SheUs." 

Found under felled timber and decayed wood. 

LoeslitieB:«*M.Yorliibirer Northomberlandy and Dur- 
ham (Forbe»),NeirciasUe (Alder), 8<avboroiigb (Bean). 
In the south of Scotland (Forbes). The Highlands 
(Alder). Cork (Miss King)i and Cklway (Thompson). 

Professor Forbes remarks that it has not hitherto 
been discovered in any country excepting Great 
Britain. 
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ZoiiiTBs MiTTDus (Th9 Signing Soail). MUllfr. 
Figures 4S and 44. 
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More generaUj knnwn as tbe Hdix lucidu of Drapar- 
nand, Alder, Turton, Thompson Brown, and L. 
Ffeiffer, and as the Z<ndU9 Luaidus of Grey. Tbe pre. 
•ent name has been adopted by Professor Forbes from 
the Hdix niHda of Aluller, Jeffreys, Lamark, and C. 
Pfeiffer. 

It was added by Mr. J. E. Grey, and described, in 
1821, in the ** Medical RepoHiory," 

A Tery lucid shell, of a browish born-colour. It is 
depressed, pellucid, has from four and a half to fi?e 
conrolutionR, a large umbilicus, and a nearly circular 
aperture. The spire Is elevated in a small degree. 
Peristome not thickened. 

Diameter a quarter of an inch. 

Tbe young conchologist will perhaps confonnd this 
species with the Zonites nitidulus, Z. eellarius, or Z. 
alliarins. It in, however, more convex, darker in eolour, 
and does not possess that marked, feature, the white- 
ness around the umbilicus. 

The animal is dark in colour. 

Found under stones, in damp and shady situations. 

Although not a common species generally, it is toler.. 
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ably abundant aroand Nottingham, being fodnd at 
Highfield House, Beeston, WoUaton, Radrurd, and on 
Oxton Warren. 

Other localities are— liondon (Grej), Cornwall and 
Devonshire (Montagu), South Wales, Swansea, and 
Somersetshire (Jeflfreys), Whitltngham and St. Faiths, 
near Norwich, although more rare (Bridgman), Woi- 
yerhampton and Shrewsbary (Brown), Lytham and 
Chaigeley, Lancashire (Tho Author), Newcastle (Alder). 

In Ireland, although rare ; near Belfast,. Portarling- 
ton and Finnoe (Thompson). 

Common in the Island of Zetland (Fleming). 

Described as a German shell by Pfeiffer» and as a 
French shell by Draparnaud. 

It appears probable that the HeUx arborea of Say 
may be this species, and, if so, it is also an Aiherican 
shell. 

Specimens have been received from Mr. Bean, of 
Scarborough, and Mr. Alder, of Newcastle f they do 
not differ from those found near Nottingham. 

The eggs are more oblong than globular, and possesa 
a calcareous shell. They are laid principally in May 
or June, yet commence in March and cease in Sep- 
tember. Two are not deposited in the same place* 
They lay from 30 to 50 eggs, which are from fiftean to 
siateen days before they hatch, and are fourteaa 
months before they arrive at maturity. 

This species is occasionally found congregated in 
large numbers in pine beds and damp hothouses, pro- 
ducing sad havoc to the plants. 

Mr. Morris has found it fossil in the mammaliferous 
crag on the banks of the Thames, near London. 
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ZoNiTEt CRT8T4LUKUS (The Crystalline Snail). 

MiiUer, 



Figures 45 and 46. 
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This fery pretty, miniite, and delicate-looking crys- 
talline shell is almost Cat, pellacid, polished, milky- 
white in colour, smooth, blunt apex, and aperture 
Uiiate. There are from five tq sii^ conTolutions, The 
peristome is not thickened, and the umbilicas, although 
small, is deep. 

Diameter usually exceeds the eighth of an inch. 

Described by Mr. J. E. Grey, in the year 1821, in the 
** Medical Repository" 

Inhabits damp situations, amongst moss and decayed 
leaves, and under stones. 

It appears to be an active snail, and capable of en- 
dwing oQlder weather than many of our Helices. 

Ib tliis neighbottrbood it is foand sparingly- at High- 
field House, Stanton, on. the- Wolds, aad Wollatoo. 

Other loealities are — Bristol (Miller), Wiitihire 
(Montagu), Essex (Sheppard), KendalXGrooghX Thorn- 
ley and Chaigeley, Lancashire (The Author), Newcas- 
tle (Alder), Norwich (Bridgman), Grantham (The 
Author). 

The Isle of Man (Forbes). Near Edinburgh 
((}«rard). General in Ireland (Thompson). 

On the Continent, in France (Drapamaud), in Get 
many (Pfeiffer), and in Sireden (Nilion). 
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The br^Dcb of sniils u^der.ibe fi^QEiUy^ ,heM ot 
Zonites are tbos, without a single exception, found in 

■i 

the immediate neighbourhood of Nottingham. 



* i» 



* I 



Hsux. . 

This is a spiral »b«U» ha^ng a lunate aperture, 
which is thickened, and the peristome mostlj reflexed. 
It is chiefly stout and opaque, occasionally, howeyer, 

h«ii^ «ei]uU^n9BiMn^f>t.iM4 ^fr . ,^^«»^W*IF'«W>W5^' 

Tbe anfitiar i« (bl^riil^ljr laiigeYor tfie ^ze O^'tfaiBihefl: 
Th'erkf kfcnrnt teiftades:' ' ' The tail is pointed, ^fllii iHe 
foot frequetxtf y hirge. The mantle does ttot cover die 
edge of the moulh. '''"'' ' = - ^> - 

Some of the species are well known to every one, 
owing to their Size, abniidance, and'habitsi 

The Helix tribe ?a^y from t^at of the Z^ui^ chi<ifljr. 
in the edge of the moutlu la the ^former it^4hifcJi«L:< 
ened, and the peristome mostly. reflcx^d,. Yih^t '^ihtin^ 
hitter the edge is thin and the peristome not refled0l<l»... 
Tbe Helix is for the most part more solid, more 
opaque, more gfldb^tity/' tiiid iKal' not so giossy 'an 
appearance.- . ^-_ ^^•.'- , », :.'•''■."" ".;• v^'jif 

The animal, varies ialhe^fpi^^pt U»e taik4b<f*i^?fe»l 
Helix being UqoeoW^ ;WbUit \^^,th§ %<Mik«9 'MumqA 
truncAte. .., , . ._ •• .;.; .t']qfi3?ia 

IVofessor Fortres rettfarks that tlie 6dge-looi1i'of%e*''" 
tongue of the'lStmitegls'acnt^Ate; wliha tha J of 'tietrx' ^ 
is serrated. "'^*^'^^ * 



' thin urtuk (Jht Common Sotit}. MtUleT. 
Figsra +7, 



Fsrliapi Ab rcrjabnirfnit wd (onewlml budltmce 
•lieU U u funiliar u an; of our Britlcb tpaaiai for it 
ia ifaolargcit of theHelixfkKil;, trilb tbe execptinn 
or the Ten io^l Helix poaiall^ and ii iD«raoTcc well 
kiiAirn R« k d«itrn«t)Te g«rd«Bcr. 

Id torn ft U ralber sobglobose, hai rrom fovr to four 
and m httif conroliiliQiu, witb ■ blunt apex. Apntun 
■ouewbat roniided. PeriitomB iDOwy-irbite, «pread 
ou^ ud reSoMBd. Oil* e-colourcd, iritb Id ^eiienl foar 
dark-bnwn buidi. The iball hat a Toogb htAm*, and 
■IthMigb apparentlj ttroog, it nereTtheleu rer; A«gll« 
Kod tbln. 

The luaal diamater i« an inob aad a balf. 

The coloar of the aDtioal ii a grejiih green. 

BeKX Mptivi. la nt; Mnlti*e to cold, cIoiiDg lu 
apMtore to a ainllar manner la HefiXBcfnoTBlb, on the 
fiiet apprnach of froit. Wliin indneed to wake op and 
erawl ^oat wilh tbe (NwaHOWJlr mild dl^a of Harcb, 
in will again become donuDt on tbe relofn of ftoatj 
weatber. 
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ItBasiong heeh entt^nM ksiii'^iiilj UM\hy'Mae, 
and for culinary purposes vast utiidti^ kt&t^poftffSti^ 
barrels to America^ Tfafs hsitg jf^uVtitij^ it'k IGmmmI t<» 
endure exceediDgly w\^ik If ?b alsif ^MilttontAl at « 
cure for pulmotial-y diseases, fteil tiiifliiMrA'Ift^ifg Con- 
veyed to the London markets for those persM* wtH^arto 
troubled with ebast tomplainfai* TIki» Uiliaa«4tai9fd a 
degree i>f poptiU/tHf whigh bus sp^read it I^U orer, U)ue 
%t>rld. TMi iDi[nnlttctioik«r lbia4Ml i»^ ^^ l^eited 
t^teshts been attended vjtb4iie««4t, and lit i« ai»v 
becoming eottnaoa ia tb«lfeuolrj« . 

Helix aspersa attafos tbe Esrgiftt sia^la Algiom. 
It was first described by Dr. Ltsier, lit life^eai' 1^7^. 
Aa inhabitant of gardens, and esp^ially tfbutakutt 
on walls sarvoaiided.bjr Of^Mi^g elderiiif^ vceds^ • 

On opening a dry drain f» Beesioto; 'tiear 4y|ieee2|d]As 
snail is exceedingly abundant, I waS'Sai^riae4 toLfimd 
at one spot ' no less tban "a btti!Mi^d'0ia)>ty abeils hmg 
together within the apace of a feirlneti^' At'iiait tida 
great slaughter ivas Attribaied td-IAtiidlf; ibat ati hmfHttr 
search a large ant's iiest wail' discovifcrad' tNta«Ul»»tbe 
stone immediately dbove the* dfaW,' la wlncAf^<vjere>a 
few moreempt^ shells. This, tbgdbef isPhh^lbelTdrp- 
cious manner in which ^beyaftttdTed tIftfmiibBBa ^plaflvd 
in their nest, con? inced me that their death nanilod 
from barimv intra ded.wUluf» ttn^jant!' f^'^<'<H/''^-nbi<^^ 
liberty tHey paid tfae^peualtf Qi their lives. 

The Helix aspersa is very deatmetiva to piaote^ ;yrt 
seems to prefer tbe varieties of Pri«nt)ft<vW|paria» . n^- 
tles, elder, and wild ^lei^^ ' •- - ■ » ■ ( f. -^ 

A specioieh which had its sliell kcctdl^niatly'btokaa, 
wasy after a f^w days, noticed ^o be trawltagtatboiil 
without one, and for man> dftyi was obtoerrad'ftiive, 
yet devoid of a shell. * -.'„.' 
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. TI>U(f|Hwit» if gr^gArtoiu-iQJts bal^its. Oo a wall 
i»ir#9igi^^li wiUli ai« preU^ fern Cetorax officinalis, in 
Mi6f«t^boi|rh9«4«f Batbfoxd^dD Somerseubire, vast 
jaiiiBb«i>PTW49^^8f»T»d«uBpregaUd und^r the leaves. 
Ift>a «tmllar<iiifMiD0r thaj a^e faippdiA tbe Nottiiucham 

^TlNi<8J^M!tfiii6n9 Ndeived' £rbm ibf UU of W)gfai ap- 
^^al*^ to 'bav« Imb «f tiM dark naifkliigt thftn. ibo.se' 
"Ibtitad' tn fbltt ni^igbtNnifrbood. Mr. W« K* Bri^maii 
liiUi fdnrAr<fed a SjMliiieii said lb be Bot asoMnmoo to 
the vicinity of NorWldl^ It It of a uiiifiwm duU cream- 
coloofw A aimlUir rariel^ was ia the collection of the 
Iste Mr« KMjroii, of fretlfn^said to have been pro- 

Tb^ ^ggs of Helix aspok«a are. dapositedin holes 

. dog at the aoat» ol K^a#a aqd a( the foot of trees. Ac- 

QDoirding to M. Bfnushard Ciudj^jf^am^, horn 100 to 110 

jcggft ate . laid alaottima.. Tbeae are deposited from 

tie WKMith of Hay till thai of October ^ they are from 

iAeed te Ibirl^ di^s iuhatcbiog» and are thirteen 

oioaUia More fuUy grown. The common period of 

Jcopotaliim U the laUer end of Ma^ and the beginning 

iQf 'jQde^ after ichieh each indifidoal deposits eggs, for 

^tbe ttime aoinal pofses9ea both th^ male and female 

lliiB molttisc cHmbB treea aad waUe, Aed.HHiy he 
foand resting npon theoi daring the dayiiiie^ lafiny 
feet'tem the;8r9i»«4» «nd paore especially on the apple 
ftiid eceotad pcqiHif • . 

As an instance of the length of tine which this snail 

aaaAif a w4tft9af» ft^d, it may be mentioned that a spe - 

. oimeatffeiK#|i»ed. ^tiona|ry,for many weeks tinder 

.the eMTca oi my hoaae« It .asce^i^ed on the 2nd of 

August, and had commenced a descent before the 

thunder storm of September 6th. It was washed do n 
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bj the Tiolence of the raiii during iU odnfitiuaiice, hot 
was roabd where it could not 1ia?e procured foodf ftad 
again placed on the wall of the house, which it as- 
cended, and oontinoed near Unroof until Kovember 
llth^ when the heaTj/Slii^wasbed It dowji a second 
time. It was deposited In k box coTered with net- 
work, and was first fed with cabbage on the 18th, ha?- 
ing fasted 108 dajs. .This circumstance in winter 
would not be remarkabl0« .but in summer, with the 
aoail oontiuuallj moving eboat^ It is eztraordinarj that 
it could fast so long* It is worthy of remark that it ban 
increased coasid«ra,blj(.inm9t . ^ «,,, .,. ., . 

AUI^PQgiti so i^ndan;t, .tbis is f^ T(^,|bjqal s^ci^^ 
^piIiareaUy.owiogAoa dislike of fU'gellacf49^s^.l|.^.,,I|; is, 
abnndant firound tbei yjllage of JBeestqii^|lso ^l ^road- 
gati^ JU»tonf. fkn4 in, ibe gardens near Nottjj^|ij^^ 
esneciall/ in the Ca&tle yard. I have^notfouiid i^.sl.n-^ 
gle specimen at Highfield House, altbongl) U 9^ 
preaches within half a o^le on ^ijiber side.^ , ^ ^.^■ 

Amongst the otlier most numerous locafljS^es may be 
mentioned Penzance (Millett), Bathfo];d and 0atb (^ho 
Author), Kent and Dorset ( Hontsgu}* IfQOjdon iQrfijflf 
ISssex (Sheppard), Gra?esend (The Aut^ur)'-^^]^ 
stead, nsitr .Bfiry BU Edmnnds (Ixpag^^ Nofwych 
(aridgman)* Hsrislcii^Norfolk :(Bl(»sai|k>,, Granj^^ 
(The Ambfir)» Calke Abbfty,* near.Pei^ (JB^P)^^ 
Pfestan (Wiwitanley),'l4^tha» (Xbe Aqthor), JsffsWfC 
cMrtl^ (Alder), H^rtwett H0ise» Boeb^^ (^^Mi^^i^ui 

IslfloC Wigbt (Ai H.L«ve>)v Sllll)^]^k9 ^UHle^)*} 
I/|k t9f HfMs 4Fiti!bes), ScaOaoA (inwkfy)>. JnBigii4«i. 
widi^y sprsad-CBrowtt). - ^ ^^,,,. . j^,^^ 

' On .the Cunlineiit, la BenMnf^(l^hiik^,£C^«m 
(BiSrradbau)t Algiers. <Gney), JFrai«e (PfapiimiutOi^ 
and in Bnmil (Gccf).^ »: —a -,.:,- ^^.^^ 

AlUuHi^ atolersbly^slmngsbftl^ I lam. Mj^i^tnafe 
that it has ever been fbund fossil. V b 
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Hpi^ix.B^TELATA (The .Green Siiail),. Firuxsac, 
, Figures 48 aod 49. 



i^ 



^^W^ 



^e. 



This yery rare and pretty fthell is in form sab. 
globose; it is ^agile, pellucid, of an oHire-gretn tint, 
and' has four convolutions, the last being wide ^^e 
shell is scattered over with downy hairs, and' is aUo 
wrinlcfed. t/mbilicas small, the apex blunt, and spire 
not much produced. Mouth circular, lunate, and large. 
Peristome thin. 

Diameter a quarter of an inch. ' 

Anfma! grey, with yelldwish sid^and fooit; head 
and tentacles daiic. 

Inhabits shady situattons, amoagsi aettleSi mo«s,and 
decaying: leares. 

Added' by Ptwfcssor Ed Wtf d Forbes, lit 1880; ' 

This species was diseov^r^ ttftlM latr^r'^d^f 
September, ]85f. amongst QidS8^and^^f«Hen lea«ies,Aiad^r 
ad ddk tree, at 8tantdn-«tf.ilf$-Wolds, Wh4ir^'thra« iipe- 
cimens were'omained. Pvdl^iior f^dT^^, myitis Bf9* 
teit of tlie Britlisb Mollases [Toii4,'ii. 7(1, HniMi^^n 
tbls^dtskovery, •^Ifr. iM^j <>f NottiaihaBi. las- lately 
sent us specimens found by bimseii at Stiiirt«rn»diy4lle. 
Weldfry a T^MfJF aAomaloos locality.'' A ^cimtn-bas 
also be<M s^ti^ to Mr. Jeffiraya^ of Swansea, wllal^b^ 
wise pronounces it an undoubted Hdtx fevnfaita^ - ' ' « 

Ijie8tlitiM:-^«^<'tte#asey,. noir Doyle's: BlomiiDent 
H 2 .•-...,. 
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(For*e«), near torqafajr, ttrc' (atiatf),lit^flMm\^mre 
(Condi), P^dcfitfia, Cdmwiiir, tart (€<m*»), I>won, 

rare (BelhittyV. ' ' 

in tlie ioiilH of Prance fdrejfV . . :: 
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In describing Ihii nro«t aliTiildantatad Wa^«fal«iiail, 
it may be remarlted ibat it is excee«Hng1y varied in 
colour, and in the number of the dai* baadt b» ^bich 
It is encircled. From it« tfze and habited this Species 
is familiar to most persons, and is riot easily con- 
founded with jmy otheir specie*. The form^ ia it some 
degree globular, with tfcespirerilghtljrele^ratfcd; The 
surface is polished. There are fite^joutoflntions- The 
aperture somewhat cf*scent*«liap»d^,'peri«tam«'much 
reffe<jted,and thickened* wlthifi. The cfAont is jery 
rariotti, being ycttoW, "Wifb a darit b»ow*i:«lm around 
theapertntfe; othttfra' brown, 1ifut:-<eliteaf tamded on 
nearly White, yeh(r^, «^fb«^«i<*i gwWind tfirtsj -JSome 
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.bMdsi ^\kem wUk &f^,]mmi^^ MH/n^l^g ^}^nt.wd 

wider in placet; pinky witk f<Hir ^f^|. ^e^.Uuree 
lower ones broad, aa4^9f^ (JiMrj^rfB^TjiiiQffii qg^pfii, the 
separations between the band* verj narrow ; brownish 
ifinkfi wtiha btoad; faaoda^ar^iMBiiiil^ingr jtbf whole 
wborly having a second oanoirJband immediately abo?e 
it ; and pink, with five pale brown bands. These are 
the more common coloars, bat the size, shape, and 
colours are so varied that it would be difficult to ena- 
merate them all. ^' 

The usual diametei is seren-eighths of an inch. The 
largest specimen taken iq this neighbourhood measured 
exactly an inch in diftm^^^t 

The colour of the animal is yellowish green, becom- 
ing darker as the individuals become older; the darker 
shells have a darker-coloured animal than the paler ones. 
Helix nemoralift is one of the s'lX species of shells 
described by Merrit, ip'&e y^r 1667, in his «< Pintx 
rerum Naturalium Britannicariim.** 

According to Grey, it Attains a very large size in 
Portugal, and is very small on the Swiss mountains. 

It has been introduced into Canada and the United 
£<4lt«kLiKb4r9, li U, becoming common. . 

n. vj8««orii;3r>^9^s this Helix will eat eartb worms, and 

; t :.^ ! #«eavCook«^ ipeat. 

<*9rjuq4 pflfasitid insect lives on this species; it is the lava 

jn ' i Altbiouglk In 4ity woathcir.nota single living vpedmcn 
diiUs tb-l^a-ifaund^ y^U an boin after a 9bQwer, the banks 
o:]Twhiolrthe()P frnqo^ail 9^^p Utenally ^verad with them. 
a >K'w Iareaid^(fa\ltoff.:^y cetirf-iuto holes in th^ ^^p^vtnd* 
/i^vFxai0O*gst:gmss ^oo^,apd rubbish,., . In wi^t^p |hey 
bnudosaQLtherflKialh.^fiJt^ciQabella witli ^ semi-tiranyipf^ent 
ao tetoMiiodnflriPgiLftftep; ir^ich: tbift animaU ;petir,C[^fon- 
;»uJ'l£deraiblf fof^t ifk\9> Iba fl^allyAiui thei^ J^^ i^|f^»d 
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thito cover! ag immediatdy before theuo, under wbicb 
they remain comfortably boused until tbe warmth ot 
spring invites tbem to burst open their coverings, and 
come forth to enjoy tbe genial weather ahd^ make a 
good meal after a four months' fast. 

It is an inhabitant of hedges, banks overrun with 
weeda^ woods, and other shady situations, apparently 
partial to nettles. 

In this neighbourhood it is common near Highfield 
House, Beeston, Thrumpton, Sawley, Stanton-on-the- 
Woldi^ and other places. 

Amongst tbe hundreds of localities that might be 
enumerated, the following are selected :-— Penzance 
fR. T. Millett;, Bristol (Wll&r), Kent and Dorset 
CMontagu;, Wortbing.(The Author), Wiltshire (Iffon* 
tagu), Bath and Bathford (The Aathor;, Essex CSbep- 
pardj, Suffolk CPagetJ, Harlston^ Norfolk CBloxam;. 
Gravesend (The Author), Calke Abbey, Derbyshire 
fBloxam;, Matlock CTheAuthor;, Norwich (Bridg- 
man), Yorkshire fLeyland), Exmoutb (Damon), 
Grantham CThe Author), Hartwell, Buckinghamshire 
(J, B. Reade), Chaigeley fWiostanley), Lytbam (The 
Author), Keodal (Oongh), Crosby (The Author), 
Scotland (Laskey), Ireland CBrbwn), Islands of Arran 
large CThompson), Isle of Wight (A. H.Lowe), Isle 
of Man CForbes), St. Mary's Island, Scilly CMillett). 

On the Continent, in France (Drapamaud^, Gdir. 
many (Pfeiffer), Switzerland (Grey), Swede* (Niltoii),- 
Portugal fGrey), and Corsica (Payradeau). ' * 

It is found fossil, with remains of mammallfa, '^t 
Greys, Erith, Copford, Sutton, and Ilford, on the babikg'' 
of the Thames, near London (Morris). ' ^ *'' 

M. Bouchard Chautereaux has fbnudlhat this tpedl^k" 
lays from 50 to 80 eggs, from May to October;' Mioh^^ 
hatch in from Id to 20 days. I'hd young be^oiile titty 
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yroipii in from 11 to 13 montht. The eggs are orate 
aod white, 

Prorestor Forbes considers the Helix bortensis of 
Grey, Alder, Jeffreys, MUHer, Drapamaad, ke , and the 
Helix hybrida of Grey, Broun, and Pioret as only 
rarieties of Helix nemoralin ; as snch they wHI af pte- 
sent be considered, although I feel p^rsAaded the Hdhr 
bortensis will CTentnally be found to be a dNtinct 
species. 



Fignres 52 and 63. 
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», M . A . t 
mQ*." ' • . •' . 

.* -I ' 't ft' 1 . • 

Jf4%, l^ux.HQjiTrMaia [The Garden Sni^i^ see ISgs. 
62rM5iA^ aurar^ous in its colpnrs^ markings^ and form 
at Helix nenioralif ^ tbe^reat distinct! Te differences are, 
fittt, \n ^f^W ft f<9orth smeller than that of nemoralis > 
secofuUy,,jii^ haTing a white margin aroupd the aper- 
lure Instead of a dark one; and third, in being, more 
polkhe^.^ ^he rariaijlan in the coloor of the animal is 
^rfffiffi^ ii^.J^^ Affipralis as it is in H- bortensis. 

,Qfie IH^^p^en of this sfiell bas b^en taken in this 
neighbourhood; near Bulwell« 
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The loeftl}ti«ft more distant are, Loiidbii C^rey), 
Kent anil 6dfsM f Montagu), Bdaol fMaier), Wlk- 
tliire fMdtttAgu), Estex f Sfaeppaftf), Pfenaante fMiU 
let), Exm»iitb (DnnoAy, Nor^rieb f Bfi^;tiiaa>,' Harl' 
•ton, Notftylk f Bloxam), DtiVlitt CBf otvn)^ Isle oT Ma^ 
CForlles), GisrUHiiij fKeiffef), Swcdett (TWhi>ti>. 

Tb« ffftual diamet^' ofc HeHx bortelf9i«;l«^tiIfe«» 
^baMei« ofaii inefi. " 

Helix nemobalxs vaiu jhxbi^19A ; (Tlw, Broin^ 
Mouthed Snail) seems to form a connecting link be- 
tareen H* nevoralis and Hthonenaif * l<» fibavaeter is 
intermediate between tbese sMls« The coloar is brown, 
or yellow with brown bands ; the edge of the aperture 
is pale brown, and the oalenr iaternally usually pink. 

Two specimens only baye been found here ; near 
Higbfield House. 

It is found at Stella, near J^fewcastle (Alder), Kent 
and Dorset (Montagu), London (Grey), Norwich 
(Bridgman), and Halifax (Leyland). 

Neither this nor Helix bortensis are so common as 
Helix nemoralis. 

Other yarieties bare been recoij^nized by some authors, 
as the one-banded, k^owii a* the Helix cincta of Shep- 
pard, and the five-banded, ttie'Kelix fasciata of Shep- 
pard ; the latter two irait^ can hardly be recognized 
even as yarieties. It is possible, say some authors, that 
the yariety bybrida may be the hybrid progeny of Helix 
' nemoraUs and Helix bortensis. One cxrcan&stance, 
'however, convinces me that this is not the 'case/*ft»^I 
found the variety bybrida in the^tor-Ai^, near Lytbiaifiii , 
where Helix tiemoraiis is extremely abandatat^ iattfl 
where the variety bortensis is not t&aitd, ' '* ''^" 

There are several curious facts observable on ibe 
Star-hilU with respect to Helix nemoralis: they are re- 
niarkably small, frequently have tlie epidermis worn dff 
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so as to be uktn for dead cp? ieim<a« (owiog perbai^ to 
Uieir Imng ii0oiigst«o mach dry sand %m^ ^b^r near 
pffffimiiy.miie sea), aod^ast unfibfrs-aio dfstFoyad 
i^f^lthev iNMtsai ratfi (be tmpiy iMis hw^ deposiied 
m ^^rp^ li<»fipS( i^eiy spcyoiflien l^aviqs a jbole nmde in 
it in tbe,o(»0tie of jJie bod^^wbi^d^ eifid#nt^ fot ibe «. 
]imt.purpof« pf axtfiK^g..tbe,aiMiiifil. . Tbe mi06os 
coTering is made so strong on tbese biUi llM4<;iBteiMi be 
extracted from the animal in a perfect state; it is of 
the cotosi^euby of fbitt blotting-paper. * 
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Hni^lXMiii^sTOWif (TfaeSbrub BntAiy, lAnnatu^, 
'■ ' Figuietf '£4^aaid 65. 
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"[j^jbis^. pretty and interesting sbeU, altboqgb ia Us 
g^fier^^^fipBeariHice i^vore closely x«si^ble^; Helix 
iM^ejif is tl^iu ms Qtber Brktisih upeeiea, in^ reafdilj be 
4fj^tiofl^b^d,.ffPOit that. snaiL Wben in motf^p it 
carries the sb^U mpre,,erect and bigl^er than .i^e^x 
i^emoralis^ and fdso, crawls at a greater speed. ,. 

The form of ^ the shell is somewhat globos^, ri^h 
brown in. colour, closely blotched with pale brown, and 
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JuiTiof a tiegle ^ark baad MdrcUng it. The apertura 
it roQDdlsh-lanatet the penttone bciag mUky-ivhite in 
ooloar and rt flexed. The ebell ii moderateiy lUck* aad 
poliehed. Spire eonewhat elevated. It has six eoavo- 
latiene. The nmbiiieiis toavoely dteoefniUe. 

Aboat three-qaarten of ao iaeh ie the aeaai diameter. 
The diemeter of epectmens proenred near Thmmpten ie 
ten Usee ; height tbree-qnartere of an inch. Speeimene 
lh>ni this loeeUtj are verj rich in colour aad marbling* 
and the band is very dark. Thoee from Weymouth are 
tbree-qnartere of an inch in diameter, and fir e-eigbthe 
of an inch high. 

The animal is dark in colour, being leaden-black. 

It is longer, bnt narrower than Helix nemondis. 

A Tariety with a pale straw-eoloured shell, marbled 
with white, and destitute of the dark band, has been 
forwarded by Mr. W. K. Bridgman, as being found not 
uncommonly near Norvrich. And an intermediate 
?ariety between this end the ordinary typical form has 
been sent by Mr. R. Damon, as procured near 
Weymouth. 

An inhabitant of moist woods, and near water, 
amongst willows, nettles, moss, and couch-grass. 

Described by Dr. Lister, in the year 1678. 

Professor Forbes remarks that it extends to a higher 
eleretion on mountains than any other of our large 
Helices, and although the specimens are small as found 
on the Swiss Alps, yet is is observed almost to the 
limit of eternal snow. 

Notwithstanding it is a wide^-spread ^[tecies, It ie 
not TCTf abaedant, and rather local. 

In this neighbourhood it hae been found, amon^ 
nettles and coaree graes, near the Rirer Soar, at 
Thrumpton; and near the Trent, at Sawley. la 
neither of these placee is it abundant. 

Other receded localities are— Bristol (Miller), Wilt- 
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|nxd)^iie|^m()(ige^)^: Aa]TBn^;HalDpA«re; mad finrby; 

I]taBfa9E»M«e<^0iaii^l /IWrttiiiigli— ■WoatfAnif'lJ*gn. 
4}ain, near IMir>ieb<Brfdgiinui),.ChBJ9Ble3rt'XanMdliiA 
{WkaMmti^^tiMAdtA iQav^)y Kelteaftk (Aider). '. 

''^irfti*VWff a^trtbtitetl ib IrelatJif and SttJtHrftii 

Urkney ana Zetland Islancfa (i^Ieming). 

9f^..tl^. Q^N^ii^jft, Jia Fr«iu}e (DrapafQaiul)» Ger* 
nan) (Pfeiffer), Sweden (NilMn), and. Switsseriand 

Not-lbaiUtfosili. i 
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Hsu]^ VJiubATA CTbf ZDii«d SiiMlX IM CM«.< 
Pigtres ^ and «i7-* - 








bfi- / li '». . . 

it f« with some hesitation (hat tb^ above shell is in* 
cl^ud^d aqiongst the iiped.e».fpQ;id in the oeigbbo^rhopd 
of Nottinghaflo, one s^eciini^j] only having been dis- 
CQveredamopgst 3toner i^ar H^hfield House. It wp 
aUve when taken. Probablj it may have been intro- 
ducea, a^ Ih^ locality i^ a very unlikely one for this, 
species. 

Jttwa? <«!?rtbe^ feyiPr. U^f% in 1678, 
I 
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Tup.sbaped, smooth, opaque, aperture roOBd and 
slightly tinged with red, umbilicus of a moderate size. 

Oolonr white, with rich forowo bands. 

It varies in size from a quarter to three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter. 

There are from five to six convolutions. 

Varieties are sometimes brownish^ and others white 
without bands. 

Specimens received from • DttUifl, Isle uf Wight, 
Bath, and Penzance, show the same variations* 

Found in chalk and limestone districts, and 
especially near the sea shore. 

Breeds in September and Ootober^ laying froQr40 to 
60 eggs at a time, which are from 15 to 20 days in 
hatching, and from one and a half to two years in 
coming to matority (M. Bouchaud Chatereaux). 

Some of the localities recorded are — Penzance (Mil- 
lett), Cornwall (Maton), Kent and Dorsetshire (Mon- 
tagu), Bath (The Author). Devonshire (Aider), Wilt- 
shire (Montagu), Essex (Sheppard), Bristol (Miller), 
London (Grej), Cambridge (Maton), Swaffbam, near 
Norwich (Bridgman), and Newcastle (Alder). 

In Ireland, Dublin (Alder), King's Couotj, Queen's 
County, and Kiidare (Brown). 

In Wales, at Swansea (Jeffreys). 

The Isle of Wight (A. H.' Lowe), lona (Lowe), St. 
Mary's Island, Scilly (Millett). 

WideljT'Spread throughout Central and Southern Eu- 
rope (Forbes), Germany (Pfeiffer), Corsic» (Payradean), 
Sandwich Islands (Fleniiiigj, and introduced into the 
United States (Grey). 
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Helix CiiPBRATA (The Black- tipped Snail) Monlayu. 

Figures 58 and 59. 




58. 




59. 



In tlie latter end of the last centarj Dr. Palteney 
added this snail, in bis catalogue of Dorsetshire shells. 

Shell globular, but slightly (depressed, apex blunt, 
aperture small and crescent-shaped, the margin being 
white in the interior. A ttoderately'-sized and deep 
umbilieus. Shell yellowish straw-coloured, with brown 
bands, and raised wrinkles. There are six convolutions. 

The ordinary size is three-eighths of an inch. In 
this neighbourhood It is not so large, four lines in 
length being a fine specimen. Professor Forbes says 
his largest example is more than five lines in diameter. 

Thecoioor of the animal is grey, with darker teuta- 
eles, from which a dusky belt is continued down the 
neck. 

Specimens of a very pretty variety have been sent by 
Mr. Bridg:man, of Norwich, found at Thorp, in that 
neighbourhood. This variety resembles Helix virgata 
so closely, being banded like that species, that at first 
sight it would be taken for the ^o>t«<i 6^iai 2; a more 
attentive inspection shows the shall to be a variety of 
H. caperata, as it is considerably more depressed, and 
is very plainly concentrically striated, whilst the H. 
virgata is devoid of strice. Fine specimens of this 
rariety are five lines in diameter. 

Another variety has been found at Stanton-onthe- 
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Wolds; It is of a trochiform or top sbftpe, a rarnr rtrj 
similar to that of H. virgata. It is rare. 

Helix caperata appears to inhabit trap aad cal- 
eareoos districts. 

From the investigations or M. Bouchard Chatereaux 
we learn that it deposits from 35 to 40 eggs at a time* 
between the months of July and October. These are 
batched in from 15 to 20 days, and are fally grown ia 
a year. 

In this neigbbonrhood it has only been found rn one 
locality, a solitary field at Stantoo-on-tbe- Wolds. 
When first observed, which vt as after a smart shower 
of rain, in the month of September, it was so namerona 
that almost every blade of grass contained one or more 
of these snails dinging to it; subsequent visits hap- 
pening to be on dry days, none but dead specimen* 
could be procured, and it was feared that this solitary 
locality might be destroyed, but a rainy day last autamn 
brought with it a similar aumber to those before ob- 
served. Thus this species buries itself in the groand 
during dry weather. 

The more distaqt places w?iere it is found are— Pen- 
zance (Millett), Wiltshire, Cornwall, Stanborougb, 
Woolcomb, and Plymouth (Montagu). Bristol (Miller)> 
Whitesand Bay, near Plymouth (Jeffreys), Swansea 
(Jeffreys), Harleston, Norfolk (Bloxam), Torquay, and 
Spetisbary, Dorsetshire (M aton), Norwich (Bridgman), 
Kent (Boys), Essex (Sbeppard), Kendal (Gougb), 
Newcastle (Alder), Calke Abbey, Derbyshire (Bloxam)^ 
Lytham (The Author), Cumberland (Brown). 

Scotland (Fleming), Aberdeen (Macgillivray), Salia* 
bury Crags, Edinburgh (Brown), Musselburgh (Laskey), 

Dablin (Brown), Kingstown, near Dublin (Warren), 
Kilkee Castle, Ballitore, La Bergerie (Patterson), Naas, 
County Kildare (Brown), and Glenmire, near Cork 
(Harvey). 
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Isle of Man (Forbes), Isle of Wight (A. H. Lowe), 
Isle of Portland (Malon), St. Mary's Island, Scllly 
(Millett). 

Germany (Pfeiffer), aod Corsica (Payrtideau), 

Hbmx saicETORUM (The Heath Snail). Mullet* 

Fignrest>0and6l. 




Added by Dr. Listet, In 1878. 

A depressed shell, not quite 0{>aqnte ; apertnre small 
and ronnded, ambilicus large and deep. A strong 
shelli slightly striated ; thin peristome, which is not 
reflexed; spire scarcely raised. Six convolutions. 
Coloar dirty-white, banded with yellowish brown. 

Diameter four -fifths of an inch. In this neigh boar- 
hood the largest specimen ubtained measures three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. 

The colour of the animal is pale green. 

Mr. Bridgman has sent me specimens without any 
coloured bands. [They appear to be the H. obliterata 
of Hartmann.l I have si noe found this rariety near 
Bath, amongst limestone rocks» in a rabbit warren. 

According to M. Bouchard Chautereaux, it begins to 
lay eggs in July, aod continues to deposit them until 
November, laying fVom 40 to 60 at a time, which are 
hatched in three weeks, and fully grown In eighteen 
months. 

Inhabits dry heaths and open fields, especially in 
calcareous districts. 
I 2 
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In dry weather tbejr are found clinging together ob 
weeds and branches of trees in hedges, aitociated with 
Helix bispida, and especially on the long stems of 
coach grass, yet it is singular that no examples more 
than balf-growB are loond in this situation; Ibe 
older snails appear to bury themselves in the ground. 

In Nottinghamshire it has only been found at Stao- 
ton-on-the- Wolds, where it is abundant. Fully-grown 
specimens, however, are rare. 

The following places are recorded for this snarl : — 
Near Hayne and Landsend, Cornwall (Millett)» Dorset- 
shire and Keat (Montagu), Bristol (Miller), Wiltshire 
(Montagu), Essex (Sheppard)^ London (Grey), Batb 
(The Author), Harlston, Norfolk (Bloxaro), Norwich 
(Bridgman), Kendal (Groogh), Newcastle (Alder). 

Dublin (Brown), near Golden Bridge, Dublin (Ste- 
phens), Dunlace Castle and Portarlington (Thompson). 

In the North of Scotland (Forbes), Islands of lona 
(Jeffreys and Hanson), Isle of Man (Forbes). 

On the Continent, in Germany (Pfeiffer), Corsica (Pay- 
radeau)^ Sweden (Nilson), and France (Draparnand). 

Helix hispida (The Bristly Snail). Linfueus. 
Figures 52 and 63. 

62. 63, 





In describing this exceedingly abundant shell, which 
varies much both in size and general appearance, it is 
necessary to bestow more space to it than would other- 
wise be warranted to so common a species. 

The shell is somewhat convex, dull looking^ fragile, 
and generally semi-transparent [although some of the 
varieties are nearly opaque]. Horn- coloured, having, 
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in occasional specimeos, a pale band in the centre of 
tbe largesl whorl. The shell is seattered over wim 
ionnmerable bristles. Umbilicos deep, and moderately 
large, aperture small and roundish lunate, and peris- 
tome acute, not reflexed, but ribbed internally with 
white. There are from five to six convolutions. 

Diameter a quarter of an inch. Large examples 
measure four and a half lines. 

The colour of the animal is greyish. 

As above stated it is liable to considerable variation 
in both form and general appearance, which circum. 
stance caused a division into several seemingly distinct 
species. Mr. Grey had doubts of their being more 
thaa varieties, and in tbe British Mollasca of Messrs. 
Forbes and Hanley they are now all gathered together 
again. Of these formerly alleged species may be men- 
tioned the Helix concinna of Jeffreys, Alder, Grey, 
Thompson and Brown ; the H. depilata of Alder, Grey, 
and Brown; and tbe H. sericea of C. PfeiOer, Alder, 
Grey, and Brown. 

The var. H. eonciona [or neat snail] is larger, 
thicker, has a wider umbilicus, and fewer hairs than 
the usual form of H. hlspida. 

The var. H. depilata [or bald snail] is not hispid, 

but in other respects does not vary in any marked de* 

gree from the true H. hispida. It Is however slightly 

more flattened, with the convolutions rounder, and the 

peristome more thickened. 

The var. H. sericea [or silky snail] Is thickly covered 
with soft hairs, is thinner than H. hispida, ,has a 
smaller umbilicus, is darker in oolonr, and more 
firlobolar than that species. 

The hairs on the shell of H. hispida appear to be 
Tcry Ihosely attached, as it frequently happens that 
imm^ersing a very hispid variety in hot water, for 
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the parpoie of extracting fhe animal, is found to have 
oauaed all the hairs to fall off. 

First desqribed by PetiYer, about the year 1770, In 
" Gazopbylacinm." la 1838 Mr. Alder separated H. 
■ericea from H. blspida ^ in 1829 Mr. Jeffreys Hi con. 
oinna from that species ; and in 1837 Mr. Alder sepa- 
rated H. depilala. 

Inhabits woods, hedge bottoms, and moist places, 
beneath stones, long grass, and fallen timber. 

During dry weather it is found in great abundance, 
clinging to the under-side of nettle leares, boughs of 
trees in hedges, and to long grass. 

This species begins to lay eggs in April, and con- 
tinues laying till September, depositing from 40 to 50 
at a time, which hatch in fifteen days, and require from 
fifteen to sixteen months to become fully grown (M . 
Bouchard Chautereaux). 
Sereral specimens IiFed under water for some days. 
In this neighbourhood it is found [together with all 
the varieties] at Sawley, Thrompton, Beeston, Wol* 
laton, Higbfield House, Radford, Basford, Lenton, 
Nottingham, Bnlwell, Mansfield, Sherwood, Stanton - 
on-the- Wolds, &c. 

Some few of the countleSi other localities of this 
very abundant shell are inserted as examples: — Pen- 
zance (Millett), Penryn, Cornwall, Devonshire, Wilt- 
shire, and Kent (Montagu)^ Bristol (Miller), Essex 
(Sheppard), Dorsetshire (Pulteney), London (Grey), 
Suffolk (Paget), Norwich (Bridgman), Hampshire and 
Lincolnshire (Da Costa), Spetisbury (Maton), Norfolk 
(Bloxam)» Tenby (Goodall), Bath (The Author), Stone, 
Buekinghamshire (Rev. J. B. Reade), Hartwell House, 
near Aylesbury (The Author), Derbyshire (Bloxam), 
Matlock (The Author), Preston (Keny on), Chaigele>, 
near Clitheroe (Winstanley), Lylham (The Author), 
Kendal (Gongb), Newcastle (Alder), Darlington, Dnr- 
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bam (Graham), Dablio (Brown), Belfast (Thompson), 
'sle of Mao (Forbes), Isle of Wight (A. H. Lowe), St. 
Mary's Island. Scilly (Millett), Germany (Pfeiffer)» 
Sweden (Nilson), and France (Draparnaod). 
' Mr. Morris records it as found fossil in the mamma- 
liferous crag near London. 

Helix SERICEA. Drapamaud, 
Figures 64 and 65. 

6^. 65. 
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The Helix sericea of Drapamaud, Jeffreys, Turlon, 
Lamark. Pfeiffer, and Rossmassler is no doubt better 
known in this countr> as the H. granulata of Alder, 
Grey, and Brown. 

Described by Monlagu, in 1803, in bis ** BrUUh 
Tesi€tcea,'* under the name of H. granulata. 

It must not be confused tiiih the Helix sericea of 
Brown and Grey, which is fMily a very hispid ft^ijm el 
H. hispida. 

The shell is globular, yet slightly depressed, pellucid, 
exceedingly downy, fragile, aperture roundish Innate, 
umbilicus very minute; pale horn-colour. From five 
to six swollen convolutions. 

Diameter of tho shell nearl| the third of an ineb^ 

Colour of the animal yellowish white, the mantle 
being marbled with bluck, the spots of which are 
visible through this thin shell. 

It is a widely spread, although a somewhat local, 
species. 

Inhabits damp places, especially amongst moss in 
moist woods. 

Specimens received from Mr. Millett, of Penzance, 
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mod Mr. Aider, of NewoMtie, are larger tbaii tboss 
procnred near NoUiA|:luiiD. 

In this neighbourhood it ie rere, oecaeional spe^inema 
having been found oa the bofje of Oxton and Bolwell. 

It is foand at Penzance (Millett), Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, Kent, and Dorsetshire (Montagu), South Wal«a 
(Jeffreys), Heigham Osier Carr, near Norwich (Bridg- 
mao), Wiltshire and Lincolnshire (Brown), London 
(Grey), Newcastle (Alder), Northnmberland and Kiog'a 
Park, Edinburgh (Brown)« Belgrore, near Cork (Hum- 
phreys), Naas, County of Kildare, and Downpatrick 
(Brown), Limerick and Ballitore (Harvey), Isle of Man 
(Forbes), St. Mary's Island, Noilly (Millett), and France 
(Draparnaud^. 

Helix aculeata (The Prickly Snail). Muller. 

Figure 66. 
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Added in 1786. by Mr. LIghtfoot, in a paper printed 
in the '* PkUoMphical TransactUnu" of the Royal 
Society. 

The form of this singular, minute, yet very interest- 
ing shell, iscouical; it is fragile, semi-transparent, 
and of a brownish-horn colour. It has the appearance 
of having large prickles dispersed over the shell, owing 
to the peristraca shooting out into spinous foliations. 
The convolutions, which are four in number, are cir- 
cular, and deeply separated ; the »pire raised, aperture 
somewhat round, and the umbilicus copious and deep. 

Diameter a tenth of an inch, and as much bigh< 

The colour of the animal is greyish. The tentacles 
are lengthy. 
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Foond in wnods, plantations and under hedges, 
amongst moss, leaves, and stones, yet, owing to the 
dnll and dirt-like appearance of the shell, it is difficult 
to observe. It is most abundant after rain. 

Mr. Jeffreys, of Norton Htiuse, near Swansea, in- 
forms ns that it feeds on the Jungermannia pkUyphylla, 
In this neighbonrhond it is mcist abandant on fallen 
holly leaves, on wbich It also doubtless feeds. 

There are only two localities near Nottingham where 
it h^s i^s yet been found, viz., Highfield House, where 
it it abundant, and Stanton-OQ-the- Wolds, where it 
is r^ve. 

Spe^imeas have been sent from Penzance by Mr. R. 
T. Millett, from Scarborough by Mr. W. Bean, and 
fieoi Newcastle by Mr^J. Aider; they do not differ 
from those found near Nottingham. 

Distant localities are — Penzance (Millett), Cornwail, 
Dorsetshire, and Kent (Montagu), South Wales (Jef- 
freys), Lackham, Wiltshire, and Kiogsbridge, Devon- 
shire (Montagu), Spetisburgb, Dorsetshire (Rackett), 
Essex fSheppard), near Bulstrade, Buckinghamshire 
(Agnew), Caistor and St Faith's Wood, near Norwich 
(Bridgman), Dovedale, Derbyshire (Brown), Scar- 
borough (Bean), Kendal (Gough), Newcastle (Alder), 
And Twizel, in Northumberland (Brown). 

In Scotland, at Lomond Hill, Fifeshire, and Hope- 
^oun, Linlithgowshire (Brown), and Tarvel MiJI, near 
Oopar, Fifeshire (Fleming). 

In Ireland, generally distributed (Brown), Portmar- 
nock, County Dublin (Warren), Ben Bulben, County 
Sligo (Thompson), and Miltown, Malbay (Harvey). 

On the Continent, in Sweden (Nilson), extending to 
the north of Sweden (Grey), in Germany (Pfeiffer), and 
in France (Draparnand). 
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Helix fulva (The Top-sbaped Soail)* 
Figures 67 and 68. 

67. 60, 

<^ ® 

This pretty, shining, smooth, and polished shell is 
trochiform. There are six confolutions, which are 
convex, bat very narrow. Horn -coloured; aperture 
small aad crescent-shaped, very minute umbilicosy 
which is hidden in the older examples by the reflection 
of the columella. 

Diameter from a tenth to a sixth of an inch. Large 
specimens in this neighbourhood are an eighth of an 
inch in diameter. 

The shell appears to be darker coloured and more 
glossy in damp situations. 
The colour of the animal U grey. 
Described by Dr. Lister, in 1678. 
Helix fulva is very active, crawling at a rapid pace. 
There are two varieties of this species, viz.:— 
Var. Alderii, recognized by Mr. Alder, of Newcastle. 
Smaller and darker. 

Var. Mortonii, noticed by Mr. Jeffreys, of Swansea. 
Depressed, both sides of the shell being nearly equally 
convex. 

An inhabitant of woods and hedges, under leaves, 
stones, and amongst moss. 

In this neighbourhood it is not abundant ; the most 
common locality is at the foot of the Kvpsum hill at 
Thrumpton. Found also at Highfield House, Stanton- 
on-tbe-Wolds, Wollaton, and un Oxton bogs. 

Other recorded localities are— -Penzance (Millett), 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Wiltshire, South Wales, Somer- 
setshire, Tenby, Crymlin Barrows, and Marino, sear 
Swansea (Jeff'n y»), Kent and Dorset (Afontagn), Essex 
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(Sheppard). Eton (Goodall), Wbitlinghftm and St 
Faith's Wood, near Norwich (Bridgman), London 
(Grey), Northampton (Morton), Caike Abbey» Derbj. 
shire (Bloxam), Hemsle^, Blackmorc Castle (Win- 
stanley). Kendal (Gonglj)» Newcastle (Alder), and 
Cnmberland Mountains (Hudson). 

In Ireland, generally diatribnled (Thompson), Bel- 
fast (Hyndemaa), Ratbgael Hnnsei County of Down 
(Cleland), and Wolf-bill, where it is very abundant 
{Thompson). 

On the Continent, in France (Draparnaud). 

Mr. Morris baa found it fossil, with remains of mam- 
malia, at Grays, Brith, Copfnrd, Sutton, and Ilford, on 
the banks of the Thames, near London. 

Hbliz pulchella (The White Snail). MuUer, 
Figures 69 and 70. 

The small yet rery pretty Helix pulchella has a 
opaque dusky-white shell. In form it is considerably 
depressed, being equally convex on both sides. Apex 
blunt, aperture almost circular, with a fiat and broadly 
reflexed ed^e of a milky-white colour. There are three 
and a half convolutions. The umbilicus is capacious 
and profouod. 

The usual diameter is from the ninth to the tenth of 
an inch. 

Colour of the animal black ; eyes white. 

It inhabits walls, under stones and ivy leaves ; also 
-ifhder stones on the ground. Found in both dry and 
damp situations. 
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There is a Tarietj named H. Crenella, which is re- 
markvble for the raised bands or belts which cross ihtt 
sheJl. The animal is described as different, and to in^ 
habit damp places. Very manv examples, both of the 
common form of H. pulchella and the var. ctenella* 
procured from the neiguboarhood, have been carerully 
examined, bat no diflRBrence can be found in the ap. 
pearance of the animal in either form, and the var. 
creneila is most abundant in dry situations. 

Added by Boys, in 1784, in *'Wa(ker*s Minute ShelU:* 
The var. creneila was noticed by Lightfoot, jn 1786, 
see " Philosophical Transactions ** 

We learn fromM. BoucbardChautereauxthat it lays 
eggs frovi July to Septtmbcr, ten to twenty at a time, 
wliicb hatch in from fifteen to twenty days, and arrive 
at maturity in a year. 

Our localities are, Highfield House, where it is rather 
common, Oxton, Bulwell, Beeston, and Stanton-on-the- 
Wolds, where it is r.ire. 

It is well distributed in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, being found at Penzance (Millett), Bristol (Mil- 
ler), WUts, Kent, and Dorset (Montagu), Essex (Sbep. 
pard), London (Grey), Suffolk (Paget), Norwich 
(Bridgmao). Stone, Bucks. (Rev. J. B. Reade), Grant- 
bam (The Author), Calke Abbey, Derbyshire (Bloxam), 
Kendal (Gongb), and Newcastle (Alder). 

Dablin and Portmarnuck Rabbit Burrow (Brown ), 
Lough Strangford (Thompson), Carolina Park, nea r 
Edinburgh (Brown), Isle of Man (Forbes), Scotland 
(Fleming), St. Mary's Island, Scilly (Millett). 

Abroad, it occurs in Germany (Pfeiffer), Corsica 
(Payradeau), in North America (Fernssac), France 
(Draparnaud), and to the north of Sweden (Niison). 

Mr. Morris bast found it fossil in mammaliferous crag^ 
near London. 
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Hblix kotundata (The Radiated Soail). MiUUr. 

Figures?] and 72. 

71 72. 

Probably better koown in this country as the Zonites 
rotuodatus of Gray and Macgillivry. 

It was described as early as the year 1678, by Dr. 
Lister, onder tbe name of Zonites radiatas. 

A sumewbat flat shell, being nearly similarly convex 
on either side; thin, but not fragile; deep strice, semi- 
transparent, aperture small and lunate, umbilicus large 
and profound. There are from five to six and a half 
convolutions. Spire convex. The colour of the shell 
is reddish'grey, with streaks of a ehesnut hue running 
from tbe centre. 

Usual diameter a quarter of an inph. 

The colour of the animal is blueish. 

Common throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 
noder stones and decayed wood, and occasionally in 
damp outhouses. Tbe largest specimens from this 
neighbourhood were procured from the scullery at 
Higbfield House, located in crevices between the wall 
and tbe stone floor. 

There are two marked varieties:— The first with the 
spire quite flat, known as Helix Turtonii. The second 
colourless, or nearly so, transparent, and devoid of rays. 
The latter variety is rare. 

M. Bouchard /Chautereaux remarks that they deposit 
from twenty to thirty eggs at a time, which are from 
tbirteeu to twenty days in hatching, becoming fully 
grown in a year. This great conchologist is in error 
with respect to the period at which they commence lay- 
ing eggs* for on the 12th of March of the present year 
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[1852] I obserfed many speciment aiider decajed 
wood, some but just batched and others a wee old; 
the eggs of these individuals must have been deposited 
as early as the middle of February. 

It is a hardy shell, and may be found iu open weather 
throughout the winter months. 

In this neighbourhood it has been found abundantly 
at Higbfield House, Bulwell, and Nottingham Castle. 

It would be impossible to give a full list of the re- 
corded British localities. The few now quoted will 
therefore suffice:— Penzance (Mlllett), Bristol (Miller^ 
Wilts, Kent, and Dorset (Montagu), Essex (Sbeppard), 
Bath (The Author), London (Grey), Dinton, Bucks. 
(Goodall), Battersea (Jeffreys), Norwich (Bridgman), 
Swansea (Jeffreys), Harlston, Norfolk, and Calke Ab- 
bey, Derbyshire (Bloxam), Grantham (The Author), 
Chaigeley, Lancashire (Winstanley), Newcastle ( Alder), 
Lytham (The Author), Preston (The Author). 

Scotland (Laskey), Dublin (Brown), County Down 
and County Antrim (Thompson), Isle of Man (Forbes), 
St. Mary's Island, Scilly (Millett). 

On the Continent, in Sicily (Philippi), Germ an j 
(Pfeiffer), extending to the north of Sweden (Nilson), 
and in France (Draparnaud). 

HsLix PTQMOBA (The Pygmy Snail). Draparnamd. 

Figures 73 and 74. 




7i. 




73. 
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This nioBt mioute shell is the smallest or the British 
Helices. Somewhat convex in form ; semi-transparent; 
foar conyolutions ; aperture, which is very &mall, 
semi-lonar; umbilicas large. Colour pale brown. 
Diameter less than one line, 

It is found in ditches and moist places, amongst 
dead leaves and at the roots of rushes. Probably it is 
a common shell, yet A-equently overlooked, owing to its 
minuteness. 

This interesting shell was added by Mr. J. E. Orey, 
of the British Museum, in 1821, and described in the 
Medical RepoHtory. 

Specimens received from Mr. Bean, of Scarborough, 
sod Mr. Alder, of Newcastle, do not vary from those 
found in this neighbourhood. 

It appears to be rare near Nottingham, hitherio 
being only found sparingly at Highfield House and 
Stanton-on4he- Wolds. 

Other localities are— Landseud (Millett), North 
Devon (Miller), Clare, in Suffolk, and Devizes, Wilts. 
(Brown), Essex (Sheppard), London (Grey), St. Faiths, 
sear Norwich (Bridgman), Tor Abbey Wood (Goodall), 
Marino, near Swansea (Jeffreys), Scarboiougb (Beau), 
Jjjtham (The Author), Newcastle (Alder), Wylam and 
Twizel House, Northumberland (Brown), Kendal 
(Gough). 

Belfast (Hyndeman), Down, Antrim, Clare, and 
Queen's Counties (Thompson). 

Rosslyn Glen, County of Midlothian (Brown), Bal. 
lantrae, Ayrcshire (Thompson). 

Found in Germany (Pfeiffer), France (Draparnaud) 
and even to the north of Sweden (Nilson)* 
Not found fossil. 
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We have novr eunoluded the detcription uf the Heiix 
family. 

Nuttingb^mshire, it will be obserired, u deficient of 
some of ihe largest, the moat beautiful, and most 
curiouK of this branch of British shells, viz. :«- 

HsLix POMATiA. The largest British land shell. It 
is conhned to the south of England. 

Helix APERTii. Condoed to Guernsey, where it i» 
T«ry rare. 

Helix cantiana. 

Hblix cARTHUsiANA. Ouly fouud ill Kent and 
Surrey. 

Helix pisana. Oal) fuund in Cornwall, South 
Wales, and in the south east of Ireland. 

Hblix obvoluta. A Hampshire shell. 

Hblix lapicioa. In limestone and chalk districts. 

Hblix rcfescens. Generally distributed. 

Hblix lamellata. Chiefly in the north of England. 

Hblix fubca. 

Hblix cmbilicata. 

Of these it u possible that some of the live last- 
named species may yet be added to the shells of tbi» 
neighbourhood, but any of the others it is hopeless to 
expect to discover. 



Bolimcs. 

This class of land snails have produced spiral taper- 
ing shells, JiBeriiig much from the Helix family. The 
Bulimi are not polished ; the aperture and columella is 

entire.. 
The general appearance of the auiuiai resembles 

that uf the Helices. 
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BvLUtv OBScuiius [The Dusky Twist Shell]. MikUer, 

Figure 75. 
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Of the division Butimus NoitiDghamshire appears to 
boast of but one species, that which is now tihout to he 
described. It was first described bj Boys, in 17B4, in 
*' Walker's Minute SheUar 

The spile consists of six or seven raised whorls 
which are faintly longitudinally striate. Semi trans- 
parent; aperture somewhat oval, with a milky-white 
reflected margin. The shell is brown in colour. 

Usual length half an inch. Breadth two lines. 

The colour of the animal is dark grey. 

Found on old walls, under stones, and in woods, un- 
der moss on trees. 

M. B. Chautereauz informs us thatBulimus obscurus 
deposits eggs from May until September; twelve to 
fifteen in number at a time, which hatch in fifteen days, 
and are thirteen mouths in arriving at maturity. The 
eggs, which are large, are roundish-oval in form. They 
are opaque, and isolated. 

The young of this species are difficult to find, owing 
to the epidermis resembling the soil or bark on which 
it may happen to be located, as the case may be. 

When crawling the shell is carried at an angle of 50 

In this neighbourhood it is found abundantly at 
Highfield House and the Nottingham Castle yard. It 
has not been observed elsewhere. 

Other recorded localities of this common and gene. 
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rally distributed Ahell are — London (Grey), Kent and 
Dorset (Montagu), Bristol (Miller), Wiltshire (Mon- 
tagu), Essex (Sheppard), Hayle, Cornwall (Millett), 
Thorpe and Whitiingham Wood, near Norwich (Bridge 
man), Calke Abbey, Derbyshire (Bloxam), Kendal 
(Gongh), Sunderland (Brown), and Newcastle (Alder). 
In Ireland, at Dublin (Brown), Woodlands, near 
Dublin (Ball), Clonoony Barracks, King's County 
(Brown), La Bergerie, Portarliogton (Clarke), Laore, 
County Antrim (Harvey). 

In Scotland (Laskey), and East Lomond Hill, Fife- 
shire (Brown). 

On the Continent Pfeiffer describes it as a German 
shell* Nilson as a Swedish species, and Draparoaud as 
a French shell. 

The Bulimi of which this neighbourhood is deficient 
are; — 

BuLiMUs ACUTus. A local but widely distributed 
shell, more particularly abundant near the sea. 

BuLiMus LACKHAMENSTs. Rare. Found in the 
south of England. 



PCPA. 

The ehryttaUs shell is small, spiral, but not tapering, 
the apex ending abruptly Lip reflected. Mostly tha 
mouth provided with teeth, and semi>oval in form. 

The Pupcs are all land shells, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of rocks and old walls. ' 

The animal is short, has four tentacles, the lower 
pair being small, and in some species almost invisible. 
Owing to the reiauteness of the lower tentacles in some 
species, they were overlooked, and these species dea- 
cribed as having only two tentacles, and the name 
Vertigo 'was applied to them. 
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PurA UMBiLicATA [The Uoibilicated Chrysalis Shell]. 

Drapamaud* 

Figure 76. 
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C)lindrical io form ; smooth j peristome broad and 
reflexed. Colour pale brown. Semi-transpareDt, thin , 
apex abrupt, aperture luoate. A single tooth. From 
five to leven convolutions. 

Usual length a ninth of an inch ; breadth a twentieth 
of an inch. 

Mr. Joshua Alder, of Newcastle, found it to be viva- 
porouft, having extracted the young with the first whorl 
of the shell formed within the parent shell. 

The colour of the animal is binv. 

First described by Dr. Lister, in the year 1678. 

A very common species, procured in cracks of old 
walls, under stones and the bark of trees, amongst moss 
and ivy, in hedges and sand banks. Occurring not 
only in valleys and near the »ea shore, but also upon 
mountains. 

In this neighbourhood it is abundant at Nottingham 
Castle and Highfield House. 

A few examples will suffice to show its wide range :— 
Penzance (Millett). Bristol (Miller), Wiltshire, Dorset- 
shire, and Kent (Montagu), Essex (Sheppard), Norwich 
(Bridgman), London (Orey), Calke Abbey, Derbyshire 
(Bloxam), Chaigeley Manor. Lancashire (Wiustanley), 
Kendal (Gough), Newcastle (Alder). 
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Scotland (FJemiog), Ireland (Brow b). Isle of Man 
(Forbes). 

Abroad, it is found in France (Draparnaud), through- 
oat Europe and in the north of Aflrica (Forbes). 



Pupa ptomoea [The Pygmy Chrysalis Shell]. 

Figure 77. 
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This shell is better known as the Vertigo pygmoea of 
Ferassac, Turton, Grey, Thompson, Brown, &c. It 
was added to our British species by Mr. J. G. JeflFrejs, 
of Norton House, Swansea, in the year 1829, aDd 
described b> that cooohologist in the *' Transactions " 
of the Linnean Society. 

It is dextral, almost smooth, polished, baa fife oooto- 
lutions, the mouth somewhat semi-oval, furniahed with 
four and often five teeth. The outer lip folded back- 
wards; colour, reddish -brown. The shell is nearly 
egg-shaped. 

Exceedingly minnte, not more than one line id 
length. 

Animal* dark grey colour, 
here is a variety called Pupa alpestris, which is 
paier in colour, more shining, more elongated, and hav- 
ing only four teeth, which are not so wide as in the 
more permanent form of Popa pygmcsa. 

Found on barren hills, under stones, in stone walls, &c. 

Mr. Jeffreys has sent specimens from Swansea, Mr. 
Alder others from Newcastle, and Mr. Goagh others 
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from Kendal. Tbey aJl differ from those found in this 
aeighboarboed, our specimens partaking of a character 
midway between P. pjrgmma and P. pygmoDa var« 
alpestria. 

Hitberto, in tbe county of Nuttingbam, it bas only 
been noticed at HigbBeld Honsci and even there not 
abundantly. 

Otber localities are — Wiltshire (Montagu), Swansea 
and Bristol (Jeffreys), London (Grey), Norwich (Bridg- 
mjin), Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Alder), Cumberland and 
Northumberland, (Forbes), Kendal (Gougb), Rawleigb 
House (Mrs. Barber), Belfast (Tbompson), Douglas, 
Isle or Man (Forbes), 

France (Draparnaad), Germany (Pfeiffer), Sweden 
(Nilann). 

PuP4 suBSTRiATA [The Sixtootbed Crysalis Shell]. 

Jeffreys, 
Figure 78, 
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This very diminutive shell, kn<twn in Grey's edition 
of " Turton's Shells " as Vertigo substriata, is cylin- 
drical, shining, polished, and longitudinally striated. 
There are four and a half rounded convolutions. The 
apex blont. Aperture provided with six teeth, two of 
which are indistinctly visible. 

Length, one line ; breadth, half a line. 

The colour of tbe animal is dark grey. 

A rare and local species, inhabiting wet moss 
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A single specitnen onU has been foand in tbii 
neic^hbourbood, amongst wet moss at the edgeof tbe 
lake at Highfield House. 

There are but few recorded locaHties of Ibis shell. 
The followjni^ may be enumerated :— Cornwall, Devon, 
and Saffolk (Brown), Bam staple (J. 6. Jeffreys), St. 
Faith's, near Norwich, rare (W. K. Bridgman), Preston 
(Kenyon), Yorkshire, Northumberland, and Westmor- 
land (E.Forbes), London (Grey), Bristol and Wiltshire 
(Montagu), Kendal, rare (T. Gough), Newcastle (J, 
Alder), Ayreshire and widely distriboted in Ireland 
(The late W. Thompson). 

On the Continent, found in Germany (Pfeiffer). 

Specimens have been received from Newcastle from 
Mr. Alder, Cockermouth from Mr. Fletcher, and Bare* 
staple from Mr. Jeffreys. One example, of course, Is 
not sufficient for comparison. 

We are very deficient in British Pupa's, only three 
having as yet been found out of the eleven species. 
The Nottingbamshtre desiderata are : — 

Pupa muscorcm. [Pupa marginata of Grey.] A 
widely spread species. 

Pupa anglica. Not abundant. 

Pupa secale. [Pupa juniperi of Grey.] A local 
species, and the largest of the British Pupa's. 

Pupa bdbntula. [Vertigo edentula of Grey.] A 
local but widely spread species. 

Pupa minutissima. [Vertigo cylindrica of Grey.] 
Very rare. 

Pupa ANTiVERrioo. [Vertigo palustris of Grey.] 
Local. 

Pupa pusilla. [Vertigo pusilla of Grey.] Local. 

Pupa venbtzii. [Vertigo augustior of Grey.] Rare. 
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Balea. 

Spiral tapering shells, with many convolntionft. 
Apertnre someirhat egg-shaped, and left-handed. It 
has nrnch the appearance of a Clansilia, but does not 
poueu the clansilinm of that family. 

The animal resembles a Bnlimas. 



Balka fraoilis [The Fragile Moss Shell]. 
Drapttmaud. 

Figure 79. 
79. 




This shell is known under Tarious names; it is the 
Tarbo penrersas of Tarton, the Pnpa fragilis of Dra- 
parnaod, the Claosllia fragilis of Pfeiffer, the Clansilia 
per?ersaof Cbarpentier, the Odostomia perversa of 
Fleming, the Baloea perversa of Grey, the Balea per- 
versa of Macgili?ray, and the Balea'fragilis of Sowerby. 

It is small, thin, delicate, shining, somewhat trans- 
parent, elongated, tapering to a point, striated longitu- 
dinally, thin peristome, slight umbilicus, month pear- 
shaped, outer lip slightly arcuated. Yellowish horn- 
coloured. It has from six to nine convolutions. 

The usual length is a third of an inch. Professor 
Forbes remarks that large specimens attain a length of 
five lines. I have never found any exceeding four lines. 

L 
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The colour of the anitnal it grey, being striped with 
a darker hue. Upper tentacles long ; lower ones tcij 
short. 

A widely spread species. 

Balea fragilis is occasionally confused with immature 
specimens of Clausilia nigricans, from which it does 
not differ very much. 

Found on trunks of trees in moss and nnder the 
bark, in walls, nnder stones, and on the ground 
amongst lichens, especially Pdtidea canina. 

Dr, Lister first described this species in the year 1678. 

In this neighbourhood it is rare, solitary individuals 
having been found at Wollaton, Balwell, Thrumpton» 
and Highfield House. v 

More distant localities are numerous, amongst which 
may be mentioned Penzance, Cornwall (Millett), 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and &ent (Montagu), Essex 
(Sbeppard), Suffolk (Paget), Norfolk (Bloxam), South 
Wales (Jeffreys), Norwich (Bridgman), London (Grey), 
Chaigeley, rare (Winstanley), Preston (Kenyon), Reeth, 
near Richmond, Yorkshire, amongst moss on walls, 
large and abundant (A. S. tl. Lowe), Kendal, especially 
near Lake Windermere (Goagb), Newcastle (Alder). 

Scotland (Fleming), Ireland (Thompson), Isle of 
Man (Forbes), and Scilly Islands (Miliett). 

On the Continent, in France (Draparnaud), in Ger. 
many (Pfeiffer), and in Sweden (Nilson). 

M. B.Chantereaux remarks the eggs are deposited be- 
tween July and October, from twelve to fifteen at a 
time ; these are hatched in from fiAeen to twenty days, 
and are fully grown in a year. 

This is the only British species. 
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Claosilia. 

Singular land Bbells, of a produced spiral form. 
Month provided with teeth* apd having within the 
throat an elastic testaeeoas valve, which doses when 
the animal retires within iti as a trap-do^r. 

The animal is hroad» hut oot long ; has four tenta- 
cles, the lower pair of which are very short. 



C1.4U8IUA NIGRICANS [The Dark Close Shell]. 
Afo^os and Rackett. 
Figure 80. ^ 
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The common Clansilis, ai it is usually called, vas 
first described by Dr. Lister^ in the year 1678. AUhongh 
a general^ di8tribute4 species thropgl^pn^ Great Pri- 
ti^n, yet it is hut little Icpowni save to the conchologist, 
if:s habits iip4 Pplq^r rendering |t ^n object easily to be 
pasicd over. It is the only species of this interesting 
family fonnd in this neighbpurltood, 

I^ong, ni^rows i^id spiral ; slender, yet strong ; shin- 
ing; apetrture nearly oval; peristome white, and 
scarcely reflexed. Colour, deep brown. The shell is 
covered w^tli raised st^icB, pUced longitudinally. There 
are from seven to eleven convolqtlons. The animal if 
not ciperoulfited, hu^ in plf^se of this appendage it is 
proTided with an elf^tic valve for its protection when 
retired within the shell. 
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Diameter half an iocb [from the extremitj of the 
aperture to the apex of the shell]. 

Colour of the animal dark grey. 

A verj distinct variety [wbieh was considered by 
Drapamaud, Alder, and Grey to be a difierent speeies, 
and named by them ClawiUa dukia'i is occaaionaily 
found, but not hitherto in this neighlMarfaood. It at- 
tains a greater size, is more tumid, and pale brown in 
colour. Professor Forbes, in his British MoUuaca^ has 
recorded it as only a variety of the Clausilia nigricans. 

Another variety {ClauHHa parvula of Leach;'TaPton, 
and Jeffreys] is smaller and more delicate ; and a third 
variety ICiausHia Everettii of Miller] has a less nusiber 
of convolutions, and is shorter in length. 

Neither of sthe latter named varieties differ so much 
as that of C. dnbia. 

An inhabitant of old walls, and sometimes old trees. 

Specimens sent from Newcastle by Mr. Alder, and 
Penzance by Mr. Millett, did not vary from those 
found in this neighbourhood. 

Our locali tret are Staou»n-on*the- Wolds, Balw^ll^ 
Tbrampton, and Highfield iHoase. 

Other recorded ones are Penzance (MtUett), Dorset- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Kent (Montagu), Bristol (Miller), 
Essex (Sheppard), Norwich (Bridgman), Dinton Hall, 
Bocks. (Goodall), Hartwell, Bucks. (Horton), London 
(Orey), Calke Abbey, Derbyshire (Bloxam), Heights of 

braham, at Matlock (R. Enfield), Chalgeley Manor, 
I^ancashire (Winstanley), Lytham, Lancashire (The 
Author), Kendal (Gough), Newcastle (Alder). 

Dublin (Brown), Belfast (Thompson), common in 
Ireland (Forbes), Isle of Man (Forbes). 

On the Continent, found in France (Drapamaud), 
Germany (Pfeiffer), Corsica (Payradeau), and Sweden 
(Nilson). 
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We (|re defiolef^t of: — 

Ci.f usiiiiA |.4MIn.IlT4 [the ClfiuaiUa bidens of Dfa. 
parnand, Fleming, Grey, Browp, I^amarl:, ^.]. Chiefly 
a 809theni il^ell^ fdthoagh foan^ ii| North amberlaiid. 

€^Apei;.iA rj^cj^TVhA., A fo^i^herD .sbelL 

C;.AuiiLi4 BiPx,iCAT4 [tl^e Glf^iiBi}ia Rplphii of Grey^ 
Tnitpp, aQ4 Piffwa]. A foutbern species. 



ZUA. 



A pretty, shioiog, rery imootfa, epiral, land shell 
Aperture o? ate, and peristome thiekened. 
The animal ver^ siinilaF to that of the Helix. 
Only one speeiet belongs tp Great Britain. 



ZvA LUBBiCA [The Common Varnished Shell]. MvUnr, 

Figure 81. 



81. 
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Discovered by Dr. Lister, in the year 1678. 

T^is pretty and very common British land shell is 
spirit, polished, very smooth, nearly transparent, and 
brownish-born coloured; cylindrical-oblong in form, 
apex sunk and blunt, and small aperture, which is lan- 
ciolate-ovate in form. No umbilicns. There are six 
convolutions. Length, nearly a quarter of an inch. 

The colour of the animal is a brilliant lead-blue. 

Found under stones and fallen leaves, and amongst 
moss on lawns and in woods. 
l2 
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In this neighbourhood it has 1>eeii fbiHld abnitdailtly 
•tThrainpidtt;'Sii^y;^ttoton-6tr4ftewWdhiW, Bi^- 
firfd HAnik, 6rl6to, ted'WdlUton. ' * - "^' ''^ "" • 

M6re dirtant*p!aoe8 are, Hayle, Cormratl "(MHI^, 
Wiltshire, Doftetfthire, and Kent (%I6n%1ii);eiKtli<The 
Aathbr), Bri«toi (Miller), Essex ((Shep^ard). ' Lbtidon 
(Grej), Hart well Park (The Rer. C. Lowndes), Stone, 
Buckinghamshire (The Re?. J. B. Reade), Norwich 
(Bridgman), Grantham (The Author), Helmslej Black- 
more Castle, and Chaigeley ( Winstanlej), Lytham and 
Thornley, Lancashire (The Author), Kendal (Grough.) 
Darlington, Durham (J. Graham), Newcastle (AlderJ. 

Seotlaod (Laskej), Ireland (Brown and ThompsoB), 
Isle of Man (Forbes). 

France (Draparnaud, Germany (Pfeiffer), extending 
to the north of Sweden (Nilson), a very wide Cen- 
tinental range (Forbes). 

Mr. Morris has found it fossil in mammaiiferons crag 
near London. 



AZBCA. 

To those UQt well acquainted with conchology this 
species may readily be mistaken for that of Zoa; the 
form of the shell closely resembling SSba. The chief 
distinction lies in the montb, wbich is ovate and pro- 
vided with teeth, whereas in Zua it is tbbtliless. 

The animal is similar to a Zua. 

Only one species is found in Great Britain. 
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AsccA TRIDBN8 [The Olony Tridedt Shell]. PuUeney, 

Figures 82 anil S3. 

82. 83. 
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This interesting species has been added on the 
authority of my brother, Mr. A. S. H. Lowe, who found 
several specimens near Higbfield House. I have been 
la«s fortniiate in my search fur it, so that it doubtless is 
raore in this nekgl^bourhood. 

The shape semewhat resembles that of Zna lubrica . 
smooth, very polished ; reddish-hom coloured $ aper- 
ture sflsall and narrow, provided with teeth. Seven or 
eight ooKVolutions. Length, a qnarter of an inch. 

Colour of the animal, dark^Uaden, 

Described by Dr. Pultenejr, in his ** Catalogue of 
Dorsetshire Shells," about the year 1790. 

Ailotel'Siieeiee, ao4 by uo means common. It has 
uever been found in Ireland. 

Inhabits woods, under moss and stones. 

The recorded localities are but few :— Near the river 
Stoar, in Dorsetshire (Pulteney), London (Grey), Mat- 
lock (The Author), Helmsley Blackmore Castle, and 
Chaigeley Manor, Lancashire (Winstaniey), Kendal 
(Googh), Newcastle (Alder), Carolina Paric, Edinburgh 
(Laskey). 

Germany (Pfeiffer), and widely spread on the Con- 
tinent (Forbes). 



ACHATINA. 



Spiral shell, ^ith an elongated mouth. Only a sin- 
gle minute species is found in England. The animal 
is very like a Bulimus. 
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AcHATiNA AcicuLA [The Needle Agate Shell]. MHihr. 

Figure 84. 
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This very interesting, minate, and extremely delictte 
shell is added on the authority of the IUf. J. Peaehf 
acme specimens having heen shown to me as fonnd 
near Ratcliffe, amongst moss. 

A gradually taperini? shell, with blunt apex; the 
body whorl yery large comparatively, and apertore 
lanceolate. Having six convolutions. 
The usual length is a fifth of an inch. 
The colour of the aDimal is white. 
First described by Boys, in 1784, in '* WaJkm'9 Mimuie 
Shells,*' 

Inhabits roots of grass and moss, and is found in 
Sayon coffins. Dead examples seem to be move abun- 
dant than living specimens. Professor Forbes aayn 
that in many instances it is subfossil, and appears to 
have been common in England at the dose of the ter- 
tiary' epoch. 

Specimens have been forwarded from Swansea by 
Mr. Jeffreys, from Belfast by ihe mach lamented Pro - 
fessor Thompson, from Norwich by Mr. Bridman, from 
Weymouth by Mr. Daraon, and from Stone by the Rev. 
J. B. Reade ; the latter are remarkably fine examples. 
The eggs are large. 

Kent and Dorsetshire (Montagu^, Bristol ^Miller), 
London (Grey J, Essex (Sbeppard^, Barham Down^s, 
Kent, and Lackham, Wiltshire (Brovru), in Saxon 
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eoffioft in Yofkslure (Qrrey), in Saxon ooftns at Stone, 
Boekinffhamibire CRev. J.B. Reade;, Sfaotford Bridge, 
Norfolk, and Calke Abbey, Derbyshire (Bloxam>, 
Thorpe, near Norwich rBridgotan^, Kendal (Gongh^, 
Nowcaetle Colder;, Scotland CFleming;, Dublin, 
Queenly County, and Cork (Brown), Dromana, County 
Waterford (Miss M. Bali;. 

On tibe oontinent, in France (Draparnand), Germany 
(Pfeiffer), Sicily (Philippi), Sweden (Nilson), widely 
ap^read on the continent (Forbea). 



SUCCINEA. 

Egg-shaped, spiral, fragile, and semi-transparent 
shells. Aperture obliqne ; shell cohered with an epi- 
dermis. Animal broad for its length, and having four 
tentacles. . 

Found on wet mud, and on the leaves and stems of 
water and bog plants. 



SucciNEA puTRis [The Common Amber Snail]. 

Linnaus' 
Figures 85 and 86. 

B5. ^ 86 





Under this name Professor Forbes unites the Suceinea 
|Hiln> and the Suceinea P/eiJfim of Grey and PfcifVer; 
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the latter named shell was, before the publioatioa of 
the spleadid work ** The BriUsh MoUosoa," coaiidefed 
as a distinct species, bat is now described as a varielj 
only, an4er the appellation of var» graeiHs^ 

Having earefoUy examined these sheila for some 
time, it is with some hesitation that I adopt Professor 
Forbes's combination, for the animal is so very dlfl^eat 
in size, colonr, and habits. The animal of Sncolnea 
putris is pale ftesh-cohuredf while that of Sncoinea 
Pfeifferi is a leadenMaek ; the former is doable the ti^qe 
of the latter. The Succinea pntris is chiefly found on 
the stems and leares of water and bog plants, wbils' 
the Succinea Pfeifferi is found on the mud at the edges 
of streams. It is not difficult to collect specimens of 
both these shelU varying in such a manner that a 
gra()ual series may be obtained connecting the two 
species, but the same may be done with other species, 
such as the Pisidiums, and especially connecting ip a 
grMual series Planorbis ci|rinatus with Planorbis mitr- 
ginatus, Planorbis nitidus wltb Ptanorl^is lacostris. 
Helix refescens with Helix bispida. Helix caperata 
with Helix rirgata, Paludina Listerii with Paladina 
vivipara, LimnsBus pereger with LimnsBUs auriculariusi 
and Yalvata cristata with Valvata piscinalis, yet all con- 
chdogists agree in pronouncing each a distinct species. 
It is, therefore, probable that Succinea putris may yet 
again be separated from the now so-called var, graeilU. 

The form varies considerably, it is generally some- 
what conical, nearly transparent, shining, very fragile, 
thin, smootb, and pftlc amber-coloured. The body 
whorl very large. There are three or three and a half 
convolutions. 

The length is sometimes three-fourths of an inch. 

First described by Dr. Lister, in the year 1678. 
Inhabits damp places, on succDleot plants near water* 
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It baB onlj been found in tbis neighboarbeod at 
Thrompton and Sawiey, and in tbe latter plaee but 
sparinfirlj. 

Other localities are, Thornley, Laaeashire, wbere it 
is vefy siiiail (Tbe Author^; Chaigeley Manor and Lj- 
tbam, Lancashire, where it is small C'I'be Author J, 
Newcastle CAlder;, Penwortham CWinstanley^» near 
Reptoo and Calke Abbej, ]>erbjsbire (Bloxaan), Stone, 
Backingbaashire (Reade^, near Sbbtford Bridge, 
Northamptonshire CBlozamj, London CGrejJ« Boss, 
Herefordshire (Winstanlej^, Penzance, rather rare 
CMillett;. Reeth, neitr Richmond, Yorkshire CA. S. H. 
LoweJ. 

Scillj Isles CMiIlett;,Isle of Man (Forbes), France 
CDraparnand), Sweden CNilson), Oermanj (Pfeiffer), 
Ireland CBrown). 

It is a widelv spread spedies. 

M. B. Chatereaux says Succioea putris lays from 50 
to 70 eggs at one time, which batch in a fortnight, and 
are fally grown in less than a year. The eggs, which 
are laid between Mi^ and September, are glassy in ap- 
pearance, straw-coloured, and globose* They are at- 
taehed in masses to plants and stones. 

Mr. Morris has found it fossil in the mammaliferous 
crag aear London. 

Yar. ottAciLiB [The Slender Amber Snail] > 

Better known as the Succinea Pfeifferi of Grey, and 
iSrst described by Joshua Alder, Esq., iu 1830. It is 
more slender and oblique, and the shell darker in colour 
than Succinea putris. It is mostly of a reddish-amber. 
Apex very small, seldom more than three convolutions. 
The mouth longer and straighter than Succinea putris. 
The colour of the animal is kaden-hlack. 

Found crawling on mud, at the sides of ditches and 
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ttreamf. It is stngitlar that neither this nor Succinea 
putrit is found In water, atthoagh always in theneq^h. 
bourhood of it; and even when placed ia waterit ean^ 
not be readily drowned. 

In Nottinghamshire, found at Bdeston* Higbfield 
Honse, Radford Gro? e, Stanton-on^he-WoMsy BnlweUi 
Wollatooj and Sawley. 

Tfafere are several Tariettes, too indistinct In character 
to bo described. 

We are deficient of the only other British species, 
Succinea oblonga, which is a rare sbelL It is found 
near Swansea, Glasgow, and in Berwickshire. 



LlMNOEADK. 

A numerous family of fresh- water -snails, hanng short 
stout heads, with a pair of tentacles, which are usually 
large and triangular in form. 

Thd branches of this family are pulmoniferoosi 

The form of th^ shell varies from spiral to even 
patelliform 

An inhabitant chiefly of still and slow streams^ be- 
coming less abundant and at the same tini« smaHer in 
size In the more rapid currents.' 

The eggs are deposited within a pellucid mass of a 
gelatinous substance, and are secured to stones or sub. 
merged leaves and stems of aquatic plants. 



Phtsa. 

Fragile, spiral, smooth, shining, lengthened or glo- 
bose shells. 
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The animal possesses two lengthj tentacles. The 
foot is lanceolate. 

Professor Forbes remarks, in the British MoUuica, 
that fossil Pb^soB, closely resembling oar present 
species, are abundant in Dorsetshire, in the Purbeck 
strata. 



Pbtsa roNTiNALis [The Stream Bubble Shell]. 

LinntBus, 
Figure 87. 
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Pbjrsa fortinalis is the Bulla fontinalis of Linnasust 
It is usaallj ovate, with a short spire, ending in an 
abrupt and blunt apex. Nearly pellucid, shining, very 
thin, and fragile. Colour amber to pale horn. There 
are four to five convex convolutions, the body whorl oc- 
cupying nearly the whole of the shell. Aperture large, 
with the edge not reflexed. The pillar white. 

First described by Lister, in the year 1678. 

There are several varieties of this shell, very distinct; 
it is possible that it may yet be divided into three 
species. Of these one variety is rare : the spire is con- 
siderably more produced. I have never met with it. 

Another variety, acuta, is procured in one locality. 
Dear Lenton. It has several marked characters, so dis- 
tinct from the ordinary form of Physa fontinalis that it 

M 
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if difficalt to acknowledge it a$ merely a variety, la tlie 
first place it is coDsiderablj larger, being S^ liEes, 
whilst the other form does not exceed d} lines. In the 
second place the body whorl is more tnmid, theiHs we 
fi?e convolntions, and the spire is produced '; whilst io 
the ordinary form there are but four convolotions, and 
the spire scarcely elevated abore tbe body whorL In 
the third place the colour is that of very pale horn with 
a broad white band, whilst in the ordinary form it is 
amber-coloured and devoid of this white band. Some 
authors have tried to explain this difference to situation , 
stating that the one form is found in plashes of water, 
whilst the other is in deeper water. This explanation, 
however, is not bourn out by investigation. The form 
acuta is found in a clear deep brook, amongst water 
plants, in which the other form of Physa fontioalis is 
also found associated with it. The latter form is an in- 
habitant of the Trent, clear brooks, and stagnant 
ditches. There is another peculiarity in the ootto, it 
has a more acute tail, and tosses its shell about re< 
peatedly in an extraordinary manner, as if it would 
(brow it away. Some conchologists who have noticed 
this fact consider it to be infested by a minute worm, 
known as the Gordius inquitinue of Miiller. 

The colour of the animal is greyish, and the mantle 
edge is reflected over the shell. 

An abundant and generally difi'used species, inhabit- 
ing ponds, ditches, rivers, and lakes, on aquatic 
vegetation. 

M. Bouchard Chautereaux says it deposits from three 
to ten eggs at a time, which are hatched In 16 days. 

The localities in this neighbourhood in which this 
shell have been found abundantly are, dikes in Lenton, 
Beeston, Radford, and Oxton, the Musco-sic dike, tbe 
dike below Broad-gale, ponds at WoUatou, and 
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amoogBt mlgOB and confervn in the Trent between Bees- 
toa and Sawley. 

More dUtant loqalitiesare—Brist^)! (Miller), Wilt- 
fll&ire CMontagn), Essex (Sbeppard), Norfolk, and 
Sbotford Bridge, Northamptonshire CBIoxamJ, Hart- 
well Park, near Ajflesburj CLowndes), Stone, Bucking- 
bamsbire CReado), Norwich CBridgman), London 
CGrqrJ, Anglesea CSowerby). Chaigeley, near Clitheroe 
fWioBtanUy^, Kendal fOoagh;, Newcastle Colder), 
DaUin and King!8 County (Brown), and a variety on 
JIf oaavallach Mott&tain, near Kilmactbomas, Waterford 
dieacb). isle of Man (Forbes). 

On the continent, in France (Draparnaad), Germany 
(Pfeiffer), and Sweden (Nilson). 

Phtsa hypnorum [The Slender Bubble Shell]. 

Linnatu. 
Figure 88. 
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This shell, which was discovered bj Petiver, at 
Mitcbam, in Surrey, is the Bnlla hypnoram of Linneus, 
MoutagQ, and Tnrton, and the Aplexus hypnorum of 
Grey. 

It is an elegant shell, of a lengthened conical form, 
with a produced but blunt apex. Polished, thin, 
fragile, yellowish-horn coloured. Apertnre of a lanceo- 
late ovate form. Five produced and scarcely raised 
convolutions. 

The usual length is half an inch, and breadth 2| lines. 
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I hare taken speoimeBS from a dttdi at Blackpool 
five-eighthi of an Inch long by three liats baood, and 
Montaga remarks that he found eooic three-^nartem of 
an inch long. 

The colour of the animal is nearlj black. 

M.^Boiichard Chantereanx says it lays from three to 
twelve eggs, which hatch in 16 days. 

A widely diffused but exceedingly local sheU, inhabit- 
ing slow streams and plashes of water, especially the 
latter. 

The places where it is obtained in this neighbonr- 
hood are— ditches of clear water in the gardens close to 
the river Leen iu the Nottingham Park, another lu a 
field at Beeston, and a third below the Bailway Station 
at Beeston. 

More distant ones are— Fremington House, Devon* 
shire, where it grows to a large size (Jeffreys), Bristol 
(Miller), Wiltshire (Montagu), Essex (Sheppard), 
Mitcbam, Surrey (Peliver), London (Grey), Ross, Here- 
fordshire, Ormskirk, and Cbaigeley Manor, Lancashire 
(Winstanley), Blackpool (The Author), Newcastle 
(Alder), &c. In the south and midland counties of 
Scotland (Forbes). Ireland (Brown). 

In France (Draparnaud), in Sweden (NilsonJ« In 
(Germany (Pfeiffer), and if the Physa elongata of Say 
proves to be a variety of this species, it will be in 
America (Say). 

I am not aware that it has ever been found tossiL 



pLANOaBIS. 

The members of this somewhat numerous family of 
discoidal shells bear a striking resemblance in general 
form to the Ammonites of the ancient world, they are 



us 

bow«Ter lahiiot in dze to moit of the memben of that 
«xeeadl>Kly intciMtiiif though extinct nee. 

. TbBjmro-^iivliWithAdBzlrftl month, which ii temi. 
Inmte, or dUptlo, Mid entire. 

The animal poneiKt n broad head, with a pair of 
long taataclei, the qrei bdng [ai In other braocbei of 
Limnmadel placed at their inner batee. 

An aquatic race, feeding npon water planti. 



PuHOBBii coBHStji [The Hera; Coil Shell]. Linncw. 
Fignret 89 and 90. 



DeKribed b; Litter, in 16TB. 

TbU ipeciei ii the king of the Planorbli tribe, being 

laifcr Ihan an? other in tbe watera of Great Biiiaia_ 

It ia thick, atroag, nearly three tlme» ai hroad a* it ii 

high, and hai fire deeply divided reDtricoM coQTola- 

H 2 
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tioDS. The lower disc is iat, and the opper disc con- 
ca?e. The shell has minute spiral strice. Aperture 
large and of a ronnded lunate form. Umbilicus deep. 
Colour of the shell browish-oliye. 

Large examples are an inch in diam<*ter, by four and 
a half lines thicls. 

In a muddy brook at the foot of Beeston, into which 
a constant supply of warm water is discharged, this 
species grows to a large size, being an inch and a line 
in diameter. 

The animal is nearly black. 

Locally abundant in canals, ditches, ponds, and gen- 
tle streams, where there is plenty of mud and vegetable 
decomposition. 

A white variety occurs near London, according to 
Professor Forbes. 

The animal has the power of discharging a purple 
iuid when irritated. 
It is a species which will live and thrive in confinement. 

In the introduction of this work [page 5] it was 
stated, as an illustration of the length of time which 
this species would keep alive out of water, that speci. 
mens survived after being away from their native ele- 
ment a month. Subsequently the same individuals 
were placed on a wall, receiving the direct rays of a 
summer sun for six consecutive weeks, and survived. 

M. Bouchard Chautereaux says they lay from 20 to 40 
eggs at one time, which batch in about 16 days. 

In this neighbourhood it is abundant in the several 
localities where it is found. These are a brook at Len- 
ton, another above Beeston Ryelands, a third at Bees- 
ton, and the Musco-sic brook east of Beeston. 

Other recorded localities:— Weston Supermare 
(Hincks), London (Grey), River Thames, Battersea 
(Forbes), Essex (Sheppard), Norwich (Bridgman), 
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Rirer Wa? enej, near Shotford Bridge, Northampton- 
shire (Bloxam), River Eythrope, at Stone, Backing- 
hamshire (Reade), Darlington (Alder). 

In Ireland, in Queen's County (Re?. B. J. Clark), 
Maynooth and Dublin (Capt Brown), and Naas (Dr. 
Ball). Not Found in Scotland (Forbes). 

In France (Draparnaud), Germany (Pfeiffer), Swe- 
den (Nilson. 

Found fossil in mammaliferous crag on the banks of 
the Thames, near London CMorrisJ. 

Planobbib albus [The White Coil Shell]. MiMer. 

Figure 91. 
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Described by Petiver, in his " Gazophylacium" 
It has four to fife rounded and deeply divided convo- 
Intions, marked with strong longitudinal strioe and 
deciduotts bristles. Both discs are convex. Thin, 
fragile, pale horn-coloured, with a large and nearly 
white aperture, of an oboval-lunate form. 

Diameter usually from a fourth to a fifth of an inch. 
The specimens from Scarborough measure three and a 
half lines in diameter ; those from Higbfield House 
three lines; whilst those from Penzance do not exceed 
two lines and a half. 

Animal usually grey, but very varied in different 
localities. 

A common species throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland ; found in stagnant water and slow streams. 
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feeding apon Nnphar Istea, soeh walier i^lants as Poim- 
mogeton, and decaying leaves. 

M. BoQchaud Chautereauz says it lays from tem to 
thirteen eggs, wbieh batch in twelve days. 

The variety glahert of Jeffreys, is nMaui stria- 

Specimens have been received from Dilston, sent by 
Mr. Alder, from Scarborough by Mr. Bean, and from 
Penzance by Mr. Millett. Those from Scarbaroogh 
are freer (rem strioe and not so broad as those found in 
this Deighbourhood. 

Oar habitations of this shell are the lake at Highfield 
Hoase, a clear brook at Radford, another at Ozton 
and the river Trent oq aigce, near Beeston Ryelands, 
where it is rare. 

Other localities are— Penzance (Ihlillett), Bristol 
(Miller), Wiltshire (Montagu), Swansea (Bate), Nor- 
wich, scarce (Bridgman), London (Grey), Essex (Shop- 
pard), Battersea (Jeffreys), Stone, Buckinghamshire 
(Reade), Kendal (Oough), Blackpool, scarce (The 
Anthor), Newcastle (Alder). 

Scotland (Laskey), Ireland (Brown), Isle of Man 
(Forbes), Germany (Pfeiffer), and Sweden (Nilson). 

pLANoanis MAUTiLEus [The Nautilus Coil Shell]. 

LimuBU8, 

Figure 92. 
92. 




Better known as the Planing imbricatus of Grey, 
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Draptmattd^ MUHen TortoD, LuDflurk» Pfeiffer, Brown, 
Braid, &c. It was first deseribed by Boys, id the year 
1784. 

A delicate, mintite, depressed, Lom-eoloond shell, 
often covered with a black Intrtislation. Upper disc 
flat, lower disc conrex. Aperture ovate and entire. 
There are three convolntions, the outer edge of the 
body whorl being mostly imbricated with membvaneons 
ridges. Diameter of the shell from an eighth to a 
tenth of an inch. 

The colonr of the animal is light grey. 

Variety cristatus of Draparnand is smaller, and the 
transverse lamincs are wider. 

It lays six eggs (Ghantereaux). 

A widely spread mollusc^ found npon aqnstic plants 
and decayed leaves in ponds and ditches. 

Specimens sent by Mr. Bean from Scarboroagh and 
by Mr. Jeffreys from Swansea did not difier from those 
procured here. 

It is found in the lake at Highfield House, and in a 
marl.pit at Stanton-on-the- Wolds ; in neither place 
abundant. 

Other recorded localities are — Penzance (Millett), 
Dorsetshire, ^Wiltshire, and Kent (Montagu), Bristol 
(Miller), Essex (Sbeppard), Norwich, rare (Bridfi:mao), 
London (Orey), Scarborough (Bean), Lytham, rare 
(The Author), Kendal (Gough), Newcastle (Alder). 

In the sooth and middle of Scotland (Forbes), Aber- 
deen (Macgillivray), Ireland (Brown), Isle of Man, rare 
(Forbes). 

On the continent, in France (Draparnand), in Ger- 
many (PfeiflTer), and in Sweden (Nilson). 

Found fossil in the mammaliferous ciag near London* 
(Morris). 
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Planoabis marginatds [The Margined Coil Shell]. 

Drapamaud* 

Figure 93. 




Described by Lister, ia 1678. 

Very similar in general appearance to Planorbis 
carinatas, but not so much compressed, semi-trans- 
parent, and onpoltshed. Wrinkled; carinated; colour 
brownish, but mostly enveloped in a black coating 
Lower disc flat, upper disc concave. There are five 
well separated convolutions. In Planorbis carlnatns 
the body whorl is very large in comparison with the 
preceding whorl j there is not so great a difference in 
^bis respect in Planorbis marginatus. Aperture quad- 
rant shaped. 

Specimens five-eighths of an inch* in diameter are 
considered large. In this neighbourhood examples 
have been dredged measuring as much as eight lines 
and a half in diameter. 

Animal, black, 

Var. rhomheus. The keel is considerably less, the 
gyrations closer, the lower disc very hollow in the 
centre, and the upper disc less concave. 

Var. Drapamaldi, Keel more central. Smaller. 

An abundant species, amongst water plants in stag- * 
' nant pools and slow rivers. 

Lays six eggs at one time (Chautereanx). 
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Localities in Nottingfaamshlre — MaBco-sic dike, small 
pools and brooks in Lenton, Beeston, Beeston Ryelaods, 
and Radford. 

Amonflfst the many other localities may be mentioned 
Essex (Sheppard), London (Grey), Ri?er Thames, at 
Gnilford (Millett), Ri?er Wa?eney, near Shotford 
Bridge, Northamptonshire (Bloxam), Rirer Eythrope, 
at Stone, Buckinghamshire (Reade), Norwich (Bridg- 
man), Kendal (Googh), Newcastle (Alder). Ireland 
(Thompson^. Scotland (Fleming). 

Widely distribated on the continent (Forbes), France 
(Draparnaud), Germany (Pfeifter),and Sweden (Nilson). 

Planorbis carinatus [The Carinated Coil Shell]. 

M<UUr. 

Figure 94. 




94. 



First discribed by Montagu, in 1803. 

A nearly smooth, well polished, shining, semi-trans- 
parent shell, with fi?e well divided and rapidly enlarg- 
ing convolutions. The outer edge of the body whorl is 
furnished with an obtuse keel. Lower disc flat, upper 
disc profoundly concave in the middle, and forming an 
umbilicus. Horn-coloured. Aperture rhomboidal, 
and angulated laterally. 

Usual breadth half an inch. Todividuals in this 
neighbourhood rather exceed this size. 

Colour of the animal, bronmUh, 
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Id the tarietj ditctformis the centre of the lower disc 
is nearly convex. ^ " 

A local but widely dispersed shell, inhabfCingita^- 
nant water and slow streams. . • \L 

JUjft«)X egffti(Qba«t^«Mil}. ' 

Incthif netgUlMHiri)Q«d 4t » .|)f9«lir«dff»Kia%|ilM|f4- 
fnUjr in tlie MHM^-Aic.dlk^ tuid others RUj^m^b^jm^ 
LentODy in the Trent above Beestoo^ Jl^^lipif^- i#|i>.«1^« 
Leen at Lenton, under the Seven Arches in the Not- 
tingham Meadows, and in a stream at Rkdford Grove. 

It is pTOoared at Bristol (MiUer),' in . WiUshSre (Hon- 
tagu), Essex O^beppanl), Lradoa.- (Gie^), < Ndnrich 
(Bridgnian), Rfver Waveney;. near SJiotloxd Biidgo, 
Northamptonshire (Blnx«m),. River Eythtopc^ -Stone, 
Buckinghamshire (Reade), MUl-pond, Boas^ Herefnrd- 
shire (Wiostanley), Kendal (Gongh)^ Dai1iiiftoii« Xkir^ 
ham (Graham). Widely spread, foot locals «n Ireland 
(Thompson). It is not found in Scotland. 

On the continent, in France (Praparnand}, in Ger^ 
many (Pfeiffer), and in Sweden (Nilson). 

« 

Mr. Morris has found it fossil ne.ar London. 

Planorbis vortbx [The Whorl Coil Shell]. Liniuens, 

Figures 96 and 96. 





95. 9r.- •*..:. 



This very depressed, many wborled, cox^fioi^ 'f^Sl^ 
was first described by Lister, in 1668. It is sl^Uuf. 
fragile, pellucid, and born-coloured. Upper disc deeply 
concave, lower disc flat. There are six to s'ereik-iiir- 
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roW| daeplj dirided conTolutions, the body whorl of 
which U yerj little larger than the precediDg one. 
Apertare obliqae and aognlated. 

Usual diameter from three to four lines ; it oceation- 
Mf reaehes fire lia«8 near Nottingham and in the ?ale 
of AjfoBbnry. It it very small and poor, both at Pen- 
zanee and KendaK 

Animal grey^ with a leaden-hlack head. 

An inhabitant of stagnaot water and slow streams. 
Can be kept a contidersble time ont of water, for in its 
ordinary localities, small ditches and swamps, the sum- 
mer's san dries them np, learing the shell without 
water. On these occasions the aperture is closed with 
a white epiphragm, and the animal remains dormant 
antil rainy weather re-fills the ditches. 

Procured plentifully in dikes in the parishes of Bees- 
ton, Attenborougb, Radford, Bulwell, and Stanton-on- 
^he- Wolds, the Trent at Beeston, the Leen at Bulwell, 
under the Seven Arches in Nottingham Meadows, and 
in the lake at Highfield House. 

A few distant Idealities will suffice to illustrate its 
wide range '.—Penzance (Millett), Bristol (Miller), 
Wiltshire (Montagu), Essex (Sheppard), London 
(Grey), Northamptonshire and Derbyshire (Bloxam)' 
Hartwell Park, Buckinghamshire (Lowndes), Stone, 
Buckinghamshire (BcAde), Norwich (Bridgman), Ken. 
dal, one locality (Gongh), Dumfrieshire (Sir W. Jar- 
dine). Aberdeen (Macgillivray), 

Ireland (Thompson), Scilly Islands (Millett). 
France (Drapamaud), Germany (Pfelffer), Sweden 
(Nilson). 

Found fossil near Louden (Morris) 
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IPlanorbis SPIK0RBI8 [The Rolled Coil Shell}. 

IduUer. 



Figures 97 and 98. 




Described by Dr. Palteoey, about 1790, fo his Cata- 
logtte of Dorsetshire Shells. 

Bears a strong resemblance to Planorbis ?ortex, so 
much 80 that much coofosion occurs when the distioc 
tive differences are not known. The two discs are con- 
cave, semi-transparent, but often coated with a black 
incrustation. Body whorl not much larger than the 
preceding one. There are six convolutions. Not so 
thin as Planorbis vortex. The form of the aperture is 
so marked a feature that it can at once be recognised 
from Planorbis vortex, it is almost round. 

Usual diameter a quarter of an inch. Specimens 
have been obtained here four lines in diameter. 

Some writers on British coochology describe it as a 
widely spread abundant species, even more so than 
Planorbis vortex. In this connty it seems anything but 
abundant. 

Inhabits ponds, canals, ditches and marshes. 

Our localities are — a ditch below the Railway Sta- 
tion at Beeston, a wet meadow at Stanton-nn-the- 
Wolds, and the bogs at Bulwell. 

More distantly at Bristol (Miller), Wiltshire (Mnn- 
tagn), Essex (Sheppard), London (Grey), Norwich 
^Bridgman), River Eythrope, at Sione, Buckingham- 
shire (Reade), Kendal^ one locality (Gough), Newcastle 
(Alder). In Ireland, widely spread (Thompson), Scot- 
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land, widely spread (Forbes)* Livingstone, Wes 
Lothian (Fleming), Isle or Man, rare (Forbes). 

On the continent, in France (Draparnaud), in Ger- 
many (Pfeiffer), and in Sweden (Nilson). 

This species can live even longer out of its native 
element than Planorbis vortex. 

Planorbis contortus [The Twisted Coil Shell]. 

Linnaus. 



Figures 99 and 100. 




99. 100. 

First described by Petiver. 

A dull looking horn-coloured shell, having the upper 
disc iSat, and the lower disc deeply sunk in the middle, 
so as to form a profound umbilicus. There are from 
five to six very narrow convolutions, the body whorl 
. being scarcely larger than the preceding one. Aperture 
lunate, and very small. The shell is very deep for its 
diameter, the difference in length and width being 
rather more tb«n as two to one. Suture deep. 

Average diameter a fifth of an inch, and average 
height one line. The largest specimens, sent fiom 
Stone by the Rev. J. B. Reade, and those found by my~ 
self at Ly tham, measured fully two lines and a half by 
more than one line high. 

The colour of the animal is somewhat leaden, 

A somewhat common shell, inhabiting ditches, ponds, 
and slow streams. 

M. Bouchard Chautereanx says it lays from six to 
eight eggs at one time, which are hatched in from ten 
to twelve days. 
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Oar localities are a stream at Radford Oro?e, Bal- 
well bogs, the River Leen at Bulwell (rare), and a di ch 
at Lenton (rare). ' 

Further removed, at Bristol (Miller), LacLbam,iB 
Wiltshire (Montagu;, Essex (Sheppard), Isle of Pur- 
beck, near Wareham, and Charmonth, Dorsetshire 
(Montagu), Spetisbnry, Dorsetshire (Rackett), London 
(Alder), Norwich (Bridgman), RiTer Wavene^, near 
Shotford Bridge, Northamptonshire (Bloxam), Rirer 
Ejthrope, at Stone, Backioghamshire (Reade), Scar- 
borongh (Bean), Lytbam (The Author), Kendal (Gongb), 
Newcastle (Alder), Edinburgh, and Copar, Fifeshire 
(Fleming), Isle of Man (Forbes), Ireland (Thompson). 

On. the continent, in Germany (Pfeiffer), and in Swe- 
den (Nilson). 

Found fossil in the mammaliferons crag of the ralley 
of the Thames (Morris). 

PtsNORBis NiTinvs [The Fountain Coil Shell]. 
Figures 101 and 102. 
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A highly polished, smooth, pellucid, thin, fragile, 
amber-coloured shell, whieb was described by Light- 
foot, in the year 1686, in the *'Phil Trans:* There are 
four convolutions, the body whorl very large in compa- 
rison to the preceding one. Upper disc very convex, 
lower disc flat. Umbilicated. Aperture of the form of 
the bead of an arrow. Shell depressed. 

Diameter two lines and a half. 

Animal nearly black. 

An abnndaut shell in etear stagnant water on aquatic 
vegetation. 



J 
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2|. Bouchard Chautei'eatil has observed that it lays 
from foar to eigbt eggs at one time, nvhich produce 
young in from ten to twelve dayi. 

Qur localities are the lake at Highfield House and a 
sheet of water at Radford Grore, in neither place 
abundant. 

It is recorded as found at Bristol (Miller), Kent, Dor- 
setshire, and Wiltshire (Montagu), Essex (Sheppard), 
London (Grey), Norwich, occasionally abundant on 
conferrce TBridgman), Ri?er Gythrope, Stone, Bucking- 
hamshire (Reade), River Waveney, near Shotford 
Bridge, Northamptonshire (Bloxam), Newcastle (Alder), 
Cupar (Fleming), Scotland (Laskey), South of Scot- 
land (Forbes). In Ireland, local, but widely diffused 
throughout the island (Forbes). 

On the continent, in France (Draparnaud), in Ger- 
many (Pfeiffer), and in Sweden (Nilson). 

Mr. Morris has found it fossil near London. 

A difficult species to keep alive in con6nement. 



We are deficient of Planobbis xacustris [the Seg- 
mentina Uneata of Grey], a common bqt very local 
species ; and Planorbis glaber [the PlanorbU Icevit 
of Grey], a very local shell. 

It is possible that both these species may eyentaallly 
be found in Nottinghamshire. 



Limnjeus. 



An interesting and widely spread Aimtly, with fragile 

sfaellt, which are egg-shaped, or lengthened, tKio, and 

dextral. Mouth generally ovate. 
h2 
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Notwitlutanding tlie deliea<fjf of the shell, II is pm- 
cured fossU* 

Foaad m streams, diUhes, laJEet, rivers^ aad ttosot* 
tainUirnSk 

Some of the speei es are amphihiots. 

A curious property of miking' whieh the house fly 
[Masca domestica] possesses is ?ery remarkable^ yefc eo 
familiar are we with the fiiet Ihat we do not gi? e our 
atteatioa sufficiently to it ; I memt that it not only 
walks in the ordinaty manMr, as o6 a tiibb», but walks 
as easily head downwai^ds on Che oeilitig of a room* A 
similar property belongs to this family of adollnees, foe 
it as easily crawls Qpsidedowa on the smfaoonf <he 
water,, basking In the snti, as it nie?es in the ojodtnafy 
manner on the svrftiee of the mad.; 

The eggs are deposited in a glutinous mass; and 'Are 
attached to stones, or submerged leaves aiad steins of 
aquatic plants. ' • ^ 

* I' 1 *> I i n * I 111 

Limjiua A«aico&Aains [The Widei«Mnlhcd M*d 

8hell]« LiMmtui. ^ . , - 

Figure !03. 




Mote elosely allied., to Limnmus pereger than to any 
other species,, nevertheless it is easily diitingnishf<( 
from that shell. It is much broader than L. p o jr sge ^ 
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SMI viriokled, tome what of«C^, . p^Uibed, born- 
coloured, spire ?erj araall, brittle, transparent, and tbin. 
Tbe cpertare oapacioitt, witli a stnmg' eoltomeflar fold. 
Tbere are from four to four and a balf convolotiUns. 

Length an ineb« inreadlib tbree*^iiaftes« oTail iueb. 

The animal is rery simihir to -that of L.pereger, 
Mag dull gveetti^ yellow^ 

Inhabits stagnant ar slow waters. • 
' It wMfimt dasoriiMd by Dr. Uster, in tbe year >^9. 

A widely «pM«d, t^agfa toeal'sheU; 

It lay* Aem iSO to 14N) egga, ^wbSoh batoh in tittle 
more than a' fortnight. 

In this'neighboarbood it is foiuid in the M o«i!o<sf e 
dika near Beestov^ the Rivar Trent in itUI places^ the 
old canal at Wolfatoo, and in Olamhef lake, accovdtag 
to Mn Jeffreya* 

Otherlocdltiesare--i.Brlstor (Miller), Kevt,>DonM 
shire, and Wiltshire (Montagu), Essex (Sheppard), 
London (Grey), Norwich (Bridgman), Swansea (Jef- 
freysC, River Avon and Kiver Kennet, Berkshire (Bro^n), 
Worcester, rare (Reece), River Waveney^ near Shotford 
Bridge, Northamptonshire (Bioxam), Hartwell Park, 
near Aylesbury (Lowndes), River Eytbrope, near Stone 
(keade), York (Uioks), Kendal, in the canal, scarce 
and poor (Gough), Newcastle (Alder), Prestwick Car, 
small, and at Darlington, Durham (Alder^. Abercorn 
Park, Scotland (Logan), Irelan<t (Thompson). 

America (Grey), German^ (Pfelffer), Sweden (Nil- 
son), France (Draparnand). 

VaR. ACUTl^S. 

I 

I feel strongly inclined to consider this a distinct 
spades. It is i^medlbr, smoother, more potished, paler 
ibeolaur, otiter lip of the mofilh mu6b stronger, very 
mvtlt polished intemany, longer fbr Its breadth, apex 
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▼erjr sharp, body smaller, narrower, and the mouth of 
considefably less size. Length three-quarters of an 
inch, breadth half an inch. 

It inrariably keeps at the bottom of the water, crawl- 
ing on the mud, never rising to bask at the surface like 
LimnaBQS auricnlarius. 

It never lays more than 40 eggfs at a Utae*, flkse are 
deposited in three rows, in a glatihous emrel0)r(ft, iwd 
attached to decayed leaves at the bottom '6ftb« water^ 

In tbfs neighbonriiood it ha* only been fonnd in-4he 
lake at Highfield House, and even there not abandantly. 

Some specimens sent from Bath by Lieut. R. W. H. 
Hardy were somewhat similar, but slightly more acute. 

LimnsBus auricolarious is, according to Mr. Morris, 
found fossil in the fresh-water depositiS faelir Ldnd^. 

LiMNJius PBREOBR [The Puddle Mnd Shell]. Mimer. 

Figure 104. 




It it hardly possible to desoribe this sbdJft it if.4p 
varied in form and general appearance; it is.'bKH^^Ferv 
mostly aeoiely egg-sbapod. Aperture projecting find 
capacious ; body whoil very large. Fragile, wrinkled, 
thin, sharp bat thin spire. Horn-colonr«d, or paler. 

Length bftlf an inch, but l^rge examples are some- 
times as mochas un inch. 

. The coluur of. the. animal is . ojive green^ witli dark 
marbling on the back. 
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Foand in moddy brooks and clear riveis, ererywhere 
abundaat. I faa?e procured it plentifnilj at Beeston, 
Attenboroogb, Sawlejr, Tbrumpton, CliftoD, Wllford, 
IieDton,NottiDgbaiD, Bramcote, Colwick, Basford, Bul- 
well, Linby, Newstead, Oxton, Stantoo, WoUaton, 
Radcliffe, &o. 

No British sbisU is more common than this species, or 
more widely distributed, so that it would be difficult to 
name a locality whe^e it is not found. 

There are several varieties distinct in character, the 
following are well known : — 

Yar. oyatvs. Ventricose, straw-coloured, and more 
pellucid. 

Var. linbatus. Body whorl swollen; the shell 
marked with linear elevations, ow ing to internal indents* 

Var. lute us. Shell stouter, mouth capaciouSi the 
spire sunken, colour yellow. 

Var. lacustris. Very short eroded spire. 

Yar. margin atus. Outer lip thickened and ex- 
panded, internal rib. 

Mr. Millett has sent specimens of var. lacastrit from 
Penzance, and Mr. Graham others from Darlington 
The variety ovatu» is found near Beeston, in the Musco- 
si€ brook. Mr. Damon has sent var. luteus from Wey- 
mouth, Mr. Graham var. marginatut from Darlingtun, 
near Durham, and Mr. Millett var. Kneatut from 
Penzance. 

A very lengthened form of L. pereger, small in size, 
appears abundant; specimens have been sent from 
Penzance by Mr. Millett, from Hartwell Park by the 
Rev. C. Lowndes, from Stone, Bucks., by the Rev. J. B. 
Reade, from Thornley, Lancashire, by W. Winstanley, 
Esq., and from Darlington by J. Graham, Esq. I have 
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met with this varietj in the Hirer Trent, at Newstead 
Abbey, and in the beautiful lake at Elvaston Hall. 

LimnsBUs pereger frequently leaves the water to crawl 
upon the moist mud in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The shells are often covered with a calcareous deposit. 

This species generally copulates in August Sixty to 
eighty eggs are deposited at one time. 

First described by Dr. Lister, in 1678. 

I have frequently examined the eggs of this species 
microscopically, and have never failed to observe the 
head and tentacles perfect in the youngest specimens. 
The action of the heart is very plainly visible. 

In hot weather this mud ahett is found in great num- 
bers, basking on the surface of the water. 

Found in Ireland (Thompson), Scotland (Forbes), 
Isle of Man (Forbes), Scilly Isles (Millett), Germany 
(Pfeiffer), Sweden (Nilson), France (Draparnaud), I. of 
Corsica (Payradean). 

Found, fossil in the fresh-water deposits near London 
(Morris). 

LfMNJCcs STA6NALIS [The Lake Mud Shell]. Linnceus, 

Figure 105. 
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The Lake Mud Shell is the largest fresh -water 
Qiiifal?e of Great Britain. The form of the shell is an 
oblong-o?al, the body whorl being very large and broad, 
and the spire acote. Month ? ery capacious, and onter 
lip spreading. Strong columellar fold. Suture deep; Very 
thin and fragile for so large a shell. Horn-coloured. 

The animal is yellowish.oIJTe. 

The usual size is 1| inches long by an inch wide. 

Specimens forwarded by the Re?. C. Lowndes from a 
still sheet of water in Dr. Lee's beautiful park at Hart- 
well, Buckinghamshire, are larger than I have seen from 
any other locality, the average length being nearly two 
inches by an inch and a line broad. The largest ex- 
amples near Nottingham measure If inches by 10 lines. 

There are several varieties : — 

Yar. FRAGiLis of Montagu is more slender and not 
80 broad. It is not uncommon in this neighbourhood. 

Var. rosed labiatum of Sturm is thicker and has a 
purple throat. 

An abundant and widely spread species, which is 
mostly found in stagnant water overgrown with water 
plants ; occasionally met with in canals, brooks, and 
slow rivers. 

Described by Merret, in his ** Pinax," in the year 1667. 

It is said to attain a very large size in the S.E. of 
Germany. In the Danube specimens are found four 
times as large as those procured in England. 

Deposits from 100 to 130 eggs at a time. They are 
oval, and are marked with a yellow spot. 

In this neighbourhood it is found at Stanton-on-the- 
Wolds in a small ^isolated pool ; Beeston Ryelands in 
the River T^ent, rare ; in the Old Trent at Sawley, 
brooks at Lenton, and rare at Radford Grove. 

Other localities are — Kent and Dorset (Montagu), 
Sussex (Paget), Essex (Sheppard), Norwich (Bridg- 
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nan), London (Grey), Rirer Wureney, near Sbotford 
Bridge, Northanptonshire (Bloxam), HartwellPftrk, 
Buckingbamshire (Lowndes), River Eytbrope, Stone, 
Baeks. (Reade), Darlington (Graham), Neweaetlo 
(Alder), &c. South of Scotland (Forbes), Ir^nd, local 
(Thompson), Dublin (Brown). 

On the continent, in France (Draparnand), Germany 
(Pfeiffer), River Danube (Grejr), Sweden (Nilson), I. of 
Corsica (Pajradean). 

LiMNiBUs TRUMCATOLUS [The Ditch Mud Shell]. 

Figure 106. 




This interesting and pretty shell is very varied in 
form, so much so as to be formerly recognized as dif- 
ferent species. It is the same species as tbe L. mmitfut 
of Draparnand, Lamark, Nilson, Pfeiffer, &c., and the 
L.fo»8ariu8 of Turton. 

The shell is of a lengthened conical form, thin, shin- 
ing, somewhat smooth, not brittle; apex small, pointed; 
mouth ovate, oblong, and capacious. Horn-coloured, 
or paler. It has six deeply-divided convolutions. 

Length half an inch ; breadth three lines. ' 

Tbe colour of the animal is brown, or leaden. 

A common and widely-distributed species. 

This shell was described by Montagu, in tbe year 
1803, in tbe ** BriHsh Te$taceai** 

Inhabits stagnant water and marshes ; mostly found 
crawling on the wet mod in the immediate vicinity of 
water. It is even found high up on mountains in 
marshy places. 
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I' Wmtfmimtlmf f^t <a l«rg^ w so lamltlr )^ polif hed^ 
f»dtMBI» ifVhS^ if lli9.gfP(Bml f^nn of liinqfoat tran- 
^•IjiteafoiliMl ia.tbi#Aaigl)1^iifboo(l* 

*iM0f^4roi^ l^ to.^C^egfp at a time. 

/.Sftetfin^wb hftro bef u aent from Searboroogfa by Mr. 
Bean, from Swansea bj Mr* J^ffrey/iifrom Penzance bj 
Mr^MilUtti aad (rom Bath by Lieut. Hardjr. Those 
tern Baith aad Peasaoce are yexy similar in form to 
those found in this neighbourhood, whilst those from 
Scarborough and Swansea are much more tumid, more 
sbiaing, and having a deeper suture* • 

The Nottinghamshire localities are Lenton, Highfield 
House, Beeston, Thrumpton, Mapperlejr Plains around 
the small plashes of water, and at Sawley near the 
Trent Bridge. In the latter locality it is found in ez- 
traordimury numbers. 

Other loealitie's that may be mentioned are, Penzance 
rather rare (Millett), Bristol (Miller), Kent, Dorset- 
shire, and.- Wiltshire (Montagu), Essex (Sbeppard), 
WfaitHagham, near Norwich, rare (Bridgman), London 
(0rey)» Stone, Buckinghamshire (Reade), Mill-pond, 
RosS) Berefbrdsfalre (Winstaoley), River Trent, between 
Repton and Swarkstone Bridge, Derbyshire (Bloxam)« 
SoarboiiDngh»(Bcaii), Chaigeley Manor, nearClitheroe 
(Wltislanl0jr)^ Newcastle (Alder). 

Isle of Man (Forbes), Ireland (Brown), Franoe (Dra- 
pamaud), Qcrmany (PIbiffer), Sweden (Nilson), Corsica 
(Payradeau). 

Found'fSesil in tfae*ai8mmaliferous erftg aear Leudon 
(Morris). 

LiMNJEtrs dXABBR [The S^whorled Mtid ShelQ. ntHOer. 

Figure 167.^ 



< I 
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Limnaout gJab^r mor^ closely resembles Limiittiis 
trancatdlds thaji any otber species. It is considerably 
more eloDgsted, the moiitb very small aad aeotely oval, 
spire gradually tapering to a point. It is shining, pale 
horn coloured, and brittle. There are from seven to 
nine rounded conrolotions. 

Leogth usually fi?e-eighths of sn inch ; and breadth 
three lines. Occasional examples are as much as an 
inch long. 

Animal dark grey or blackish. 

Fdund in still waters, and by no means a common 
sbeiL 

Described first by Pennant* iniiis '* Bri$ifh Zoology,** 
In the year 1777. 

One specimen only has been found in- this oeighbaur* 
hood ; it was dredged in the River Leen, at Bulweli, . a 
very singular locality. 

The following are recorded localities: — Penzance^ ' 
Cornwall, where it Is plentiful (Millett), Swansea, Car- 
diff, and Manorbeer (Jeffreys), Wiltshire, Somerset- 
shire, and Staffordshire (Forbes), York, rare, (Hincks), 
Clitheroe (Recce), London (Grey). Kendal, oue locality 
(Gough), Newcastle (Alder). 

Rare in Ireland (Forbes), near Dublin (Brown), Bel- 
fast (TLompsonj, Cork (Hurapbrys. I am not aware 
that it is found in Scotland. 

On the continent, in France (Draparuand), Germany 
(Pfeiffer), and Sweden (Nilson). 

Speclmena have been received from Penzance from 
R. T. Millett, Esq., and from Swansea from J. G. Jef- 
freys, Esq. Tbey do not differ much in different 
localities, 

Mr. Morris has found it fossil in the fresh- water 
deposits in the valley of the Thames, near London. 



M7 

hWHMvs pALU^Tnis [ThQ DUoh Mud Siliell]. Lintufwi, 

Flg^nrM 108 ami 109. 




. A.lhick, jtroog, and lepg^ep?d obipug shell, wiih a 
apiir€k.t»pertDg to a poiat. Tbeca-. are seven swollen 
coDYolutlons, with soture deap. Nearly opaque. Minute 
umbilicus. Aperture suboval, and usually pink inter- 
nally. Brownish hom-coloured. 

Very variable in size ! the largest specimens are an 
inch and a quarter in length, and 6^ lines wide. The 
finest specimen from Sawley did not exceed an inch in 
length. 

The animal is of a leaden-black colour. 

Described by Lister in 1678. 

A widely spread species. Found in ponds, ditches, 
And marpbesy mostly crawling on the wet mud close to 
the water. 

It lays from 60 ti> 80 eggs at one time, 

Tb/ere are several varieties, thefnoat distinct .being 
tbe var. tinctuM of Jeflarey , it. is less in size, . the spire 
shorter, wide, and the suture shallow. T)iis variety is 

• * ' 

foqn.d spraringly at Lenton and Be{est,on. ...Ver} sinsilar 
specimensbav^e been sent by Mc. Jeffreys from. Swaaseflk. 
Th^. Nottinghamshiiie looalitiea are Beeston KyeK 
lands, ThrumptoQ» lienton, and Savley; .in the. latter, 
laofiHty.it isTery.comip)OQ and large*. 
• Thamore^ distant lofcaliiies which, may be jnemiqned 
aa examplei are-rLapd's End,, Cornwall (lldillett). 
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Cent, DoneUbire, and WilUfairo (Montagu), Brtotol 
(Miller), London (Gray) EiMz (Sheppard), Swansea 
(Jeffreys), Norwich (Bridgman), Riror Wareney> near 
Sbotford Bridge, Northamptontliire (Blozam), Stone, 
Bnckinghameliire (Reade), Reptoo, Derbyshire (Blox- 
am), Newcastle (Alder), Lytham, Lancashire, rare 
(The Author). 

Ireland (Brown). Isle of Man (Forbes). 

In other countries it is found in France (Drapar- 
nand), in Crermany (Pfeiffer), in Sweden (Nilson), an& 
in Corsica (Payradeau). 

In all probability it is an American shell, for the 
UmtMtartfUxa^L.¥mihTaaaf and JL, eMes of Say appear 
to be varieties of this species. 

LncNAUs OLUTIN08U8 [The Okitinons Mod Shell]. 

Figure 1 10. 




There are but few British shells so beautiful or so 
delicate as this species, better known perhaps at the 
AmpMpepUa (^MXinota of Nilson, Grey, Brown, fte. 

Semigiobular in form, exceedingly fhin, almost mem. 
branaceouB, flexible, pellucid and well polished. Amber 
coloured; Aperture very capaeeous and acutely egg- 
shaped. There are three and a half convolutions, but 
the bodj whorl occupies nearly the whole of the shells 
the ' spire being V6ry minate. There are fkint longitn - 
dina) wrinkles. Devoid of an vmbiUeus. • 

Length half an ineh, breadth three etghlbiof aH inch. 
Specimens taken firom Whittiesea Mere have been said 
to be threequarten of an inch in diametiMf. It it potitble^ 
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ttMvjivcr, Uiat the JEammvHt ;8af*ntf(^ infiyobiiTo bqnQ 
mistaken for it, for t^is latter named spMieft bas^^ni^ 
recently been diaco?ered. 

The animal hae m a rk e d c haraoter» to diBtinguish it 
from the others of the Limnsdi. It is pro? ided with 
large mantle lobes whieh^w^ben expanded eorer the 
whole of the exterior of the shell. It is moreo?er, so 
vei^ slittijr as to be b«ld with^fil^itltjr. The dolodl is 
snlphary giteea speekled with' paler spots. n- .<:> . 

' Inhabits stagnant ditehes and' still wafer amongst 
algoB, a scarce shell, jret periodiealfj abundaat ift some 
localities. It deposits from 30 to 40 e^fgs at one time. 

Described by Montagu in 1803. ''< : ''• > 

In this neighboarhood it has only been foand in one 
locality, a still sheet of water near the Trent, abore the 
Beeston Ryelands, whero it is occasionally plentiful, 
twenty or thirty specimens having been taken in; one 
day, yet it is frequently difficult to discover a single 
specimen in a whole mornings search. 

The fuUowiog are the very few recorded localities of 
this shell :— Reading (Montagu), Eton and Deal (Good- 
all), Stanmore, Middlesex (Sowerby), Oxford (J. S* 
Miller), Norwich formerly plentiful now rare (Bridg- 
man), Whitllesea Mere (Stephens), Bala Lake in North 
Wales (Gibbs), Scarborough (Beau), Windermere Lake 
in one place (Winstanley), Scotland (Laskey), Irelafad 
(Brown), Sweden (Nilson), Syria (Grey). 

Specimens sent by Mr. Da'ttion, Mr. Jefferys and Mr. 

Fletcher did not differ from' our examples. 

" .'• ■^ • . . ^. 

We are deBoientof two members of this family : viz. 

LimMfmBuftneUi, a rare and newly discovered species 
by Mr. Burnett in Loch SbemDamfrieshire, since found 
in Brecooshite, . , 

IdfHntim involnOus, (The Amphip^Uea invaluta af - 
Grey) very rare. Discovered by jyir., Harvey in a fipaU. 
o2 
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liln on Croantlaaiii BCdaotatn naiur KUlsmej imd«»t 
foand dlsewhMW. 



The thelU of drU futtUjr (Iwoi. upecies onlj of which 
oocarinthofrediivalerof GfeHtBriUun) are patella- 
thapedy fr«gUe» aperture lengtl^ened-ablong or oblong, 
apex lecarved. Margia entire. 

The animal Jia» a wide bead with a pair of tenlaclee 
of a triangular forin. 



Anctlus flutiatxlis [The Common Ri?er Limpet]. 

Fignre 111. 




ill. 



This is the Patella lapastris of LinnaraSy Donoron 
Turton, &c., and the Patella flarii^tilis of Mpntaga and 
Da Costa. 

Described by Liste^r in the jear 1678. 

Somewhat conical, being, i^early as high as broad. 
Having almost imperceptable strice; apex far back, and 
bended over lik* a scrole, Margin acate; aperture 
roandishooyal ; colour, pale-horn. The epidenniB fire- 
qnently encrusted. 

Usual length three lines and breadth two lines and a 
half. - t^B largest specimens taken near Nottingham 
are four lines long by tb.ee lines broad. 
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AiiifDiiI» grey. 

The animals aswUljr copulate ia August, and fix their 
spawn in globules cuntaining many eggs on stones. 

Commen tbrongbout great Britain. Inhabiting clear 
water, whether rifers or streams, mostly on stones i 
more rarely found in ponds. 

The Nottinghamshire localities are a clear broak at 
Attenborough (rare); a brook at Higbfield House; an- 
other on Oxton bogs ; in the ri?er Leen at Bolwell ; the 
Trent at Beeston (rare) ; a well in the grounds at New. 
stead Abbey (small). 

Other localities are, Penzance, poor (Millett), Bristol 
(Miller), Wiltshire (Montagu), Folkstone (Brown), Lon- 
don (Gray), on water plants in the rirer at Norwich, 
rather scarce (Bridgeman), river Eythrope Stone, Buck- 
inghamshire (Reade), the Wharf, Richmond, York- 
shire (Winstanley), Chaigeley, poor, (Winstanley), 
Thomley, at the foot of Longridge Fell, very small (the 
Author), Kendal (Gough), Newcastle (Alder). 

Scotland (Fleming), Ireland (Thompson) » Isle of Man 
(Forbes), Germany (Pfeiffer), Sweden (Nilson). 

Difficult to keep alive in confinement. 

< 

Ancyi^us OBI.ONOUS [The oblong lake Limpet]. 

Liffhtfoot, , 

Figure 113. 




112. 



Described by Lightf(k)t in the year 1786, in the *'Phil. 
Trans,*' 
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Better known by some as the Ancifiut laetutris of 
Mailer, Tarton, Thompson, Brown, Drapamaud, Ivilsont 
&c.; brothers, as the PateUa^ol>lonffa ot Ligbtfoot, 
Donofon, &c. ; and by others, as the PateUa laeiiitris 
of Montagu, and the VaUetia UictittrU of Grey. 

Very fragile, thin, and much elevated; length- 
ened oblong form, with the side compressed. Apex 
acute and hooked. 

Usual length a quarter of an inch, and breadth barely 
a tenth of an inch. The largest specimens obtained at 
Kadford Gro?e, were ^i lines long, and 2 lines broad. 

Animal dusky grey. 

Local, but widely dispersed, clinging to the stems and 
leaves of aquatic piaota (esipeeially those of the water- 
lily and Lotus), in ponds, lakes, and canals. 

Lays from five to twelve eggs, which hatch in from 
24 to 26 days (Chantereaox). 

The Nottinghamshire localities are a ditch (rare), a 
pond at Beeston Ryelands (rare), and in the -sheet of 
water at Radford Grove (exceedingly plentiful tm the 
Nuphar lutea and Nuphar alba). 

More distant localities are Bristol (Miller), Wiltshire 
(Montagu), Essex (Sheppard), Sussex (Paget), London 
(Grey), Thames, Windsor (Brown), near Swansea (Jef- 
freys), river Waveney, near Shotford Bridge, Northamp- 
tonshire (Bloxam), river Eythrope, at Stone, Bocking- 
hamshire (Reade), river Stour, Dorset, Windermere 
lake, and pool near Eccles Station (Graham), Newcastle 
(Alder), well distributed, but local, in Wales (Forbes), 
local but having a wide range in Ireland (Forbes), and 
only occurring in the sonth of Scotland, as in Dndding- 
ston Loch, near Edinburgh (Forbes), Naas (Brown), 
Belfast, Logan canal, and a pond at Moira, county of 
Down (Thompson). 
Specimens received from Darlington, from J. Grabam, 
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Esq., and Arom Stoae, from the Rev. J. B. Readc, did 
not Tory from those found in this neighboarhood. 

Described by Mr, MorriSr as found fossil, with mam- 
malia, at Grays, Erith, Copford, Sutton, or Ilford, on 
the banks of the Thames, near London* 



AURICULIDCE. 



"With but one exception inhabitants of brackish 
water. The shells arevohitiform-, having mostly denti- 
cttlated mouths. The animals possess broad heads, 
with two nearly triangular horns. 



COMOTULUS. 



Spiral shells, aperture entire and denticulated, peris- 
tome thickened. We are ^xleficient of this familjf j they 
comprise only two species, fiz. : — 

Conornlas bidentatas, widely spread, above high 
watermark. 

Conovnlus dentieulatus, in the 8. of England in a 
similar situation. 



Cartchium. 



Only a single representative of this minote familj is 
an inhabitant of Great Britain. It possesses a spiral 
cylindrical shell with a denticulated apertare. 
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Cartchiom minimum. [Tbe Minute Sedge Shell.] 



Figrore 113. 




If3. 



First described by Mr. Boys. 

ThiD,miDate, spiral, pellacid slieU, of a creamy white 
colnor; possessing froin ^?e to 6ve and a half rens^ed 
eonrolntions with., an obtuse apex, and deep satare. 
Aperture seoii-otal* and oblique,; reflexed considera- 
bly, and furnished with three teeth. There are . f ery 
faint longitudinal strioe. Length scarcely one line. 

The animal is milky white, with huge black eyes at 
the internal bases of the two short cylindrical tentacles. 

This almost microscopic shell is a common species, 
inhabiting moist situations amongst moss and grass, 
and under decayed lea? es and wood. 

Onr localities are Stanton-on-the- Wolds, Sawley, 
Thrumpton, New8tead,High6eld-house, Beesto'n.'bxton, 
Wollaton, &e. 

More distant localities are Penzance (rare Millett), 
Bristol (Miller), Kent, Dorsetshire, and Wiltshire (Mon- 
tagu), Essex (Sheppard), Sussex ( Paget) f Norwich 
(Bridgman), Grantham (The Author), $.ton;e, Bnckiug- 
hamshire (Reade), Chaigeley, Thoruley, and Lytham, 
Lancashire (The Author), Kendal (in a few localities, 
Gongh), Newcastle (Ald^r), Isle of Man (Forbes ) 

On the continent in France,(Draparnaud),in Germany, 
(Pfeiffer) and in Sweden. (NiJson.) 

Although so minute Mr. Morris has discovered it 
fossil near London. 
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CrCLOSTOMIDiE. 

Pulmonifera having an opercolum. 

NottiDgham is deficient of this intereresting family. 

Thoy comprise: — 

CrCLOSTOMA. 

A spiral turreted shell with oval aperture and strong 
opercnlnm. Only one British species, which is a large 
and strong shell. 

CrCLOSTOMA ELE6ANS. 

This handsome species is . .'^y a soul hern shell 
although found in Yorkshire, and m one locality near 
Kendal. 

ACME. 

Turreted cylindrical shell with egg-shaped aperture 
and thiu operculum, only one British member. 

ACME LINEaTA. 

Better known as the Acme fusca (of Grey), a rare but 
widely spread minnte shell. 

Probably either this or the preceding species may 
eventttally be added to our local catalogue. 



Thia concludes oar list of land and fresh water shells* 
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APPEKDK. 



LiMAx Brvnneus. [The Brown Slog.] JSrofmriunKl. 

VARUETr Ptomosus. 
Figure 114. 




lin. 



Since that section of thia work has been pnblitbed, 
which contained descriptiona of that portion of British 
sluga which have been found in Nottinghamshire, ano- 
ther apecies has been discovered in this locality. The 
interesting addition to our slugs is the bat little known 
lAmaa Brunneus, 

Owing to its habits, it is verj seldom observed which 
may account for the paucity of localities enomerated. 

This species as found here differs from the ordinary 
type of Limax Bmnneus in being more slender, not half 
the size, and of a paler colour. In the ordinary form 
it often approaches nearly to black, and is as much as 
an inch in length when crawliBg. These features are 
sufficient to warrant its being called a (2is(tfi6e tMtfMly, 
and as it is the smallest British slug known, I have 
thought var. pygmawt would be an appropriate name 

This variety is in colour a uniform chocolate-red, the 
body, shield, and head being of the same hue. In some 
specimens it is rather paler around the breathing orifice. 
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The shield is wrioUed concentrically, is roanded be- 
hind, and large, oocapjing nearly a half of the length of 
the animal. When the slog is resting the shield be- 
oomes a prominent object owing to its being considera- 
bly e!e?ated. The back of the animal [except near the 
tail] is einmlar, abont the tail it is keeled, and ends in 
an acute point. Sometimes when crawling it will curl 
np the extremity of the tail. The macus is transparent 
and oopions. The animal is slender, being narrow for 
its length. Tentacles long and transparent, The shell 
is ofal and thick. Sole of the foot reddish- grey. Length 
when crawling barely half an inch. It has the power 
of suspending itself by a mucous thread. 

Chiefly procnred, according to Mr. Alder, in damp 
woods; in this locality it is found under stones, and at 
the roots of the sedge-grass, close to the water's edge. 

M. Chautereaux says it lays from twel? e to eighteen 
transparent and colourless eggs, in from six to eight 
dajfs. The young become fully grown in seventy days* 

It is a Tery aclif e species, crawling about rapidly. It 
must be considered one of our rarer slogs. 

In this neighbourho ud it is found by the edge of the 
lake at Highfield-honse, but not very abundantly. 

The more distant localities are: intbeN.E. of England 
[Alder], and in the Isle of Skye [Thompson.] 



LiMAX Arborux [continued from page 54.] 

In rainy weather the apple trees at Highfield-house 
are cof ered with this slug from the bole to a considera- 
ble height. It is also common on the bridge over the 
brook at the base of the Beeston-hill. I ha? e found it 
plentifully on the alder-trees at Chaigeley, in Lanca- 
shire, and Mr. Bridgeman has noticed it at Norwich. 
p 
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Individoals attain as much as fonr inches and a half 
in length. This is a hardy slag ; in the present year 
[18o2] it was crawling about on the 24th of December. 



Amow FLAvua [continued from page 50.] 

Not uncommon at the roots of the sedge.grass at 
High6eld>house, near the lake. I hafe also fonnd it 
abundantly amongst moss and lichen, at Cfaaigeley 
Manor, Lancashire. 



PisiDiuM Amnicum [continaed from page 12.] 

Laterly I have dredged this species in abundance in 
the Trent at Beeston Rylands. 



Unio tumidcs, Unio pictorum, and Dreissena Polt- 
MORPHA, &c. [continued from pages 20,22, and 17.] 

The following brief account will prove sufficiently 
interesting to warrant its being inserted in the 
<* appendix:" — 

At Hooley's Wood, Wollaton, in the old canal, I las^ 
summer found myriads of Dreissena polymorpha cling- 
ing together on the sides of the lock in clasters some 
inches thick. They were of good size, and some speci- 
mens were pale and striped with blue. 

There were also fine specimens of Unio pictorum, and 
exceedingly large ones of Unio tumidus, some measur- 
ing as much as 3f inches in length. This canal has 
not been nsed of late years, and has become stagnant 
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aad orergrowD with algn and other water plants. The 
vpecimeDS procured of Unio pictoram were alive, hot 
the whole of those obtained of Unio tumidas were 
d6€ui, and though in a good state of preserration, the 
epidermis was coated oyer with a black and shining in- 
crustation, evidently owing to their being embedded in 
a black boggy soil, and to the decomposition of the 
water plants. This interesting discovery clearly illus- 
tratoftthat Unio tumidus cannot live in stagnant water; 
it had flourished as long a« the canal was a running 
stream, but when it became unused, and the water stag- 
nant, this species perished. Indeed, when I have en- 
deavoured to keep Unio tumidus in confinement, it has 
soon died; whilst Unio pietorum would, under similar 
circumstances, live for a lengthened period. 

In the same canal were found the following species : 
— ^Anodonta Cygnea, Paludina vivipora, Limnieus stag- 
nalis, L. Auricnlariua, Bithinia tentacolata, and Physa 
fontinalis. 



LOCALITIES OF MOLLUSCA. 

To illustrate which species will live associated to- 
gether, the following short extract from my "Note 
Book" is appended. 

T^e dike which juns at the foot of Beeston, near 
that village, contains a thick deposit of decomposed 
animal and, vegetable matter; the shells found in it are 
Planorbis corneas, P. marginatus, P. vortex, Pbysa- 
hypnorum, Valvata cristata, Cyclas caliculata, and 
Pisidium pusillum; lower down, the stream becomes 
clear, and the shells are very different : they are Physa 
fontinalis, LimncBus pereger, L, truncatulns, Succinea 
pntris, var Pfifferi, Planorbis vortex, and Cyclas cornea. 
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Under the s&um arches in the Nottingham Meadows 
the shells procured are Planorbis carinatus, P. Tortex, 
Bithinia Leachii, B. tenUculata, Ancylus oblongus, 
LimncBas pereger, and Cjclas cornea. 

In the rifer Trent, at Beeston Eylandsarelhe follow- 
ing:— Pisidium pusillum, P. amnicnm, Cydas comela' 
C.riflcola, Anodonta cygnea,Unio tumidu8,tJ.pictoniin, 
Valvata piscinalis, Planorbis carinatus, P. vortex, Lim- 
noeus pereger, L. stagnalis, L, palustris, Bithinia tenta- 
culata, Ancylus-fluviatilis, Physa fontinalis, Neriiina 
fluriatilis, and Paludina vivipora. 

In the lake at Highfield House are, Anodonta 
cjgnea, Unio pictorum, Dreissena polymorpha, Lim- 
noeus auricularius. Planorbis albus, P. nitidus, P. Im. 
bricatus, and P. vortex. 

On the bogs at Oxton, Helix falva, H. hispida, H. 
pulcheUa, H. rotondata, Zonites nitidus, Z. pums, 
Arion flavus, Vitrioa pellucida, and Zualubrica. 

At Radford Grove are :— Anodonta cygnea, Cyolas 
cornea, Pisidium pusillum, Bithinia tenUculata, Val- 
vata crisUta, V. piscinalis, Succinea putris, Limncflus 
pereger, L.siagnaUs, Physa fontinalis, Ancylusoblongus, 
Planorbis albus, P. vortex, P. carinatus, P. marginatus, 
P. nitidus, and P. contortus. 

Immediately aroundHighfield House are found,Arion 
flavus,*A. hortensis, A. empiricorum, Limal! agrestis, 
L. brunneus, L. cinereus, L. arborum, VHrina pel- 
lucida, Zonites cellarius, Z. nitidus, Z. crystaUinns, Z. 
alliarius, Z. purus, Z. nitidulus, Z. radiamlus, Helix 
nemoralis, H. pulcheUa, H. hispida, H. viigata, H. 
rotundata, H. fulva, H. aculeata, H. pygmcea, Bulimus 
obseums, Zua lubrica, Azeca tridens. Pupa umbilicata, 
P. pygmoea. P. substriata. Clausilia nigricans, Cary- 
chium minimum, Balasa fragilis. 

Innumerable localities might be cited, but the above 
ones will sufficiently show what is intended. 
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Tablb of thb Weights of Land and Fbebh Wateb 
Shells found in this Neighbourhood, in Gbains 
AND Tenths of Gbains. 

(The Number in the Second Column, when only One, implies 
that on the average eAch Specimea weighs what is given in the 
Third Cplumn.aud when the Number in the Second Column is 
Three or upwards. It implies that It reqnires the Number of 
3pecimena givex^ to weigh One Qrain.) 
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The above table points oat some interesting facts: 
whilst Aoodonta ejrgnea var, Penderosa weighs 1500 
grains, Caricfaium minimum onljf weighs the 133rd part 
of a grain; thus it requires 211,472 specimens of the 
latter to weigh as much as one specimen of the former. 

A second fact shown, is that certain species attain a 
much greater weight in one locali t)r than in another. Thue 
LimnoBus stagnalis is double the weight in a sheet of 
water in Hartwell Park [Bucks.]) to what it is near. 
Nottingham; in the farmer place being 22 grains, 
whilst iu the latter it is only 11. A fariety of Helix 
ci^erata, found near Norwich, weighs nearly doable 
what that species does as found here. 

Belea fragUis appears to flourish best in oar colder 
northern counties, for at Penzanee 17 specimens are 
required to weigh one grain ; near Nottingham, 13 ; 
and at Reeth, near Richmond, Yorkshire, only 8. 

The difference in the weight of two species found in 
the same locality is so great, that it is possible that, 
instead of proving only varieties, as now considered, 
th^y .may eventually be found to be two distinct species. 
The first is, Ph^sa fontinalis, the large var. weighing a 
quarter of a grain, and the small var. only a tenth of 
a grain. The second is Helix nemoralis, weighing 22 
grains, whilst the var. Hortensis only weighs 8 grains- 
A pare yellow var. of H. nemoralis, almost equal in 
size to the common form of H. nemoralis, weighs. 14 
grains. The weight of some species is considerably 
greater than others of much larger size ; thus Neritina 
fluviatilis weighs 2 grains, whilst Planorbis carinatns 
only weighs one grain. It takes 25 specimens of 
Vitrina pellneida to weigh a grain, whilst only 16 are 
required of Papa umbilicata to weigh the same.. '> 

The above table, although made with great ^re^ and 
the scales employed of excellent adjustment; yet> no 
doubt some slight alterations nay be required, 
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espedallj as moit of tke tpecies weighed m solely 
from spedmeos protorcd is the neighboorhood of 
Nottioflrliiia. 



Mottiogliiia 



CONCLUSION. 

HaTiog brovgbt thehUtory of the land and fireah 
water shellt of the eoanty of Nottinghani to a termina- 
tion^ it has been thought desirable to say a few words 
in coneiusion. 

Whatererbmneh of the created world we examine 
and reflect apon, whether it be animate or inanimate, 
there is somelhiDg in the construction to wonder at 
and to admire, some grand law of nature which displays 
the wisdom of Ae Almighty. 

If we tarn to the Inanimate world we observe various 
strata of rocks owing their existence either to fire or 
water. The plntonie and voJeanic are produced by the 
actios of i^, and in this series the granite rocks must 
be familiar to every one. Charnwood forest is the ex- 
ample in oar neighbourhood. A volcano has been ages 
ago raging deep in the earth in that part of Leicester- 
shire : let as hope that it will not burst forth from 
its slumbers to activity of life, In this series all animal 
form is destroyed, no fossils are to be found, the rock» 
have once been liquid, and it must not be forgotten that 
we are even now but lit ing on a crust of land : a few 
miles beneath as ate immense oceans or lakes of liquid 
fire. Wonderful have been the changes which have 
occurred before this earth assumed its present calm and 
beautiful form. Endless have been the animal and 
vegetable life which have lived and perished to give place 
to others, which in their tarn have perished also; until 
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at lengrtb mao has been called into being, to fulfil his ap- 
pointed time. « All is change ! all is fariable ! save the 
laws by which they are goTerned, and He who framed 
them." 

The aqueous or stratified rocks are due to the action 
of water, and we must not suppose tha]L this action has 
ceased to be; fire and water are in action still, the rocks 
continue to grow as of old, mountains are formed, 
islands rise out of the sea, and in its turn the sea claims 
possession of the land. The plutontc rocks formed 
deep in the bowels of the earth, become crystalized and 
cooled, and then by elastic force of internal heat forced 
upwards. Granite rocks are likewise fused deep within 
the earth, .and are not forced qpwards until they are 
cooled. We are indebted to fire for basaltic rocks, our 
greenstone, porphyry, and seq>Qntine. 

The aqueous rocks are the particles washed by the 
rain into the ri? ers and carried into the sea, theftce to 
become solid, and to be raised by subterraneous forces 
In the loioer SUurean epoch occurs as fossil the Trilo- 
bite, stone lily and extinct fish. In the upper SUurean 
many eea eheUst corals, fish, and marine algcs. At this 
period the world was considered to have been of a 
similar heat throughout its breadth. The northern 
hemisphere was avast sea, yet land occurred in Noith 
America. Towards the close of this epoch earthquakes 
and volcanoes were very active. 

In the old red sand-stone or Devonian epoch, fossils 
again occur. A warm and tranquil atmosphere pre- 
vailed throughout the world, and the land of the northern 
hemisphere teemed with tropical vegitation. These 
grand forests were eventually submerged, blending with 
clay and sand consolidated to produce oor coal. In the 
magnesian limestone animal remains are found, above 
occur the mountain limestone, and uppermost the nev^ 
red sand-stone, dispersed with salt and gypsum, &c. 
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After a lapse of time remarkable for its tranquility, tlie 
oolite epoch commenced, swarming with fossil remains: 
the water grsatly charged with carbonateof lime towards 
its dose produced the cliffs of chalk. We hare in this 
series belemnites and ammonites. A change of climate 
next took place. The deposit of shells and coral pro- 
ducing the cretaceous strata. Oreat was the lapse of time 
from this epoch, till the commencement of Xhv tertiary 
epoch. All the plants and' anitnals of the seeondary 
had ceased to lire, and a- new series occupied thfetr place 
approaching nearer to those which now exist. The 
lowest tertiary [Eiocene] was warm, the plants of the 
tropics flourished in England, and the epoeh swarmed 
with Hfe; above this is theMeioeene also swarming with 
life ; and next the Pleiocene with e? en more Itfe. The 
great bulk of the land of this hemisphere during the 
tertiary epoch rose above the bca, producing a diminu- 
tion of temperature to a great extent, the tropical ?ege^ 
tation perished, and the seas of Europe teemed with ice- 
bergs at the dose of the Pleiocene epoch. At this 
period the erratic boulders were brought from Norway 
and Sweden frozen to icebergs, and deposited on our 
island by the melting of tbe ice aroand them. 

The extent of the fossiliferous strata of the world is 
considered to be nearly eight miles in thickness : this 
enormous mass being produced by the gradual deposits 
of rivers. To show what ages have elapsed since the 
creation of the world, geologists have calculated that it 
would take fifteen million years to double the thickness 
of the fossil strata of the world. Man is thus but as 
yesterday in comparison with the creation of the world. 
It is to tbe tiny shell that we are indebted for our 
calcareous rocks: thus geology is intimately connected 
with conchology. 

In ages remarkable for great disturbances, disturb* 
ances which destroyed all animal and vegetable life, how 
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glorijQs is the thought, that although thej should 
perish, that many should be changed to stone, as iUua- 
trations of tjpes which occurred before the age of man. 
Ulnstratioos of nature preser?ed for man, to pqnder 
oyer, to mar? el at, and to admire, If we torn from .the 
inanimate to the animate world, whether it be to in- 
sects, to birds or to beasts, we have many striking proofs 
of the power and wisdom of the Creator. 

The transformations in the .insect world «re wond^^s 
well deserying our attention- The common .gnat 
deposits its eggs in the water soon to becon^e acti?& 
denisonsof the stream,yetbut for a sbprt, period;, altera 
time they rise to the surface each as a crysalis,w^icb is 
speedily borst open to set free a winged creature, whose 
second existence is destfoed to skim about t]ie air. 
Although this creature was the same insect in both 
existences, yet if in the first, we took it from the water 
it speedily perished. Whilst during its second life im- 
mersing it in the stream would as speedily prodpoe 
its destruction ! What a change must take place in 
its mode of breathing. The lava of the butterfly or 
beetle crawling in the soil, or feeding on the leaves of 
flowers, how different to its second life, in the one 
slow motioned and unsightly, in the second wifiged 
and beautiful, darting through the air witl^ incon- 
ceivable rapidity. 

How various are the habits of difl'erettt species j the 
common brown butterfly skiming along the gropad, and 
the Parple fioperor [like the lark] soaring high jinto the 
air jto 4neet therisiag sun. How different aroU^^ habita 
of the mid-day butterfly to that of the niidivgbt moths 
the one rejoicing in the sunbeams, the other hiding lill 
the gathering darkness of night invites it forth ^ 

How unlike, the life of the may-fly to that of the 
churchyard beetle, the former living but .a day, while 
the latter survives a three years fast. 
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How dissimilar the lazy wasp to the indastrious ant, 
the 006 enjoying but the pleasores of the present, the 
other thooghtful for the fotnre. 

What maternal oare in the spider, who carrying its 
egg-bag^ on its back, prefers rather to perish than to 
lose it. 

What instinct in the Ichneumon fly, who deposits her 
eggs in the back of the li? ing caterpillar, to be e?en - 
taally hatched to feed npon the crysalis of the butterfly , 
and in course of time th^ crysalis to bring forth a 
winged creatnre, the usurper, not the ill-fated butterfly. 
What wouderfal properties are possessed by some 
insects, such as deposit eggs within the tender branches 
of trees, the injuries- caused producing various curious 
appendages, as tho oak-apple and the scarlet ball of the 
wild rose (6rrt»s6 g^al)),'^ or more singular still, to make 
the willow btoie(soih Mke the rose. 

How wonderful are the chiseling of the stone mason 
moths and the carpenter bees, the excavations of the 
architectural beetle, the net of the spider, the lamp of 
the glowworm and electric centipede, and the extraordi- 
nary jumping powerof the grass hopper and the flea. We 
hare caterpillars that are hammock weafcrs, tent 
makers, leaf marchers, and posture master, carpenters 
miners, flask makers, and muff makers, &c. 

How carious the transformation of the tadpole to the 
toad, the former a ball like looking animal, with a long 
fanshaped tail, hWng in water, and gradually increas- 
ing in size, until after a time the tail falls off, legs 
appear, and speedily a well shaped toad is formed, but 
how different its existence now, no longer can this 
animal live in water, it hastens to the side and becomes 
an inhabitant of the land. 

Turning to the birds, how marrellous is the migration 
of various species. . Oursummer birds, the swallow, the 
cuckoo, or the comcreak, leaving when the winter's cold 
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sbts in ; and iMir winter blrdf* tke vtA-ming^r ik^JM- 
fare iSi^iftttlflig on lh» ifif «ppfMcki«f i|»suiV«.* 

What a want ofmatonia) aisttbii ia 4ta|MtW^ '^ A® 
cuckoo, who lajrs bar ^t(a.in«tlw meii%i.ik» M^a- 
aeeentor or the lark, to be brouglit «p hya^ 8tia9|#r 
mother. 

How vaMoMs are tba.fonnai*! 4h0 9eala«| bi«4<, |ct 
each specief ahmya-so^mocb alikaaa ^lie aaaUy reaty. 
ni09d. 

' How differeul their Mbiti,- the. sparjraw^ or. tha red. 
br«8t the eoaipaalons u( ma«# to tha faU-onaal.oi: ^e 
kingfisher sbamiiair bia apptoach* • 

How oariottB chat the feflouale ehaffiMh ahoold. depart 
in winter leaving^ the mate hehinfl. 

The inetfnet of tho hateher bird lA^empaUng ita cap- 
tor^ meat antil tender oooagh forMd. Tha diead 
which other birds have of a hawjc $ ike obiokf^ baf. jjiat 
hatched, although ic will take no head of « tuckaji or m. 
crow, will be terrified on the appi>eaoh.of a hawk. 

Thete eomparisona and facta of ao aaaah interest, 
might, ff space allowed, bo nweh enlarged i - t)i^re are 
also others of the animal kingdoin irom which we 
derifo great comforts, to the cow we arc indebted for 
nflk, to the bee for honey, and to the hep for.^ggj|, tbeae 
cTery-day comforts are so lamiUar tbatri<t is foi^gotteo 
there is anything woiiderfal respootiog tl>em» Sufficient 
has however been said upon this sabjeotiin illnstralioa 
of the ihterest to be deriTed firomtheinv^fUgai^ioaof tJ^e 
Various brahdiesof natural histaiy* 
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It may iloiseem amiss toofier a fow.reMMpKi oa th^ 
economy of the shtotts' which we yaf>e.ttOW dcsoiibi^.f^n 
economy which is as beaotilul aadtcia pur^ial^ (dM.f^ 
known principle of n«tare<tbflft«spiBciaii4QiliaJVP^4f0i|r^ 
from its own law of fori««ttoav> uc^raaalljrshfli fffVF^ 
generation to genenrtloil<fo '§9m»d.>jfMcMiff,fj^fif,yifaid 
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there mre tweWe thousand apecies at the preient time 
lit iDg on this world, eaeh obeying this same law, jet 
eaeh ia a dilTerent manner, and before these existed 
fifteen tbonsand species inhabitants of the old world 
obeyed a similar law. 

It is to the animal which has once oeeapied the shells 
in oor cabinets that we are indebted for them, therefore 
the interest attached to their economy is Tery great, 
Each shell, whether it be a hi? aire or a nniralve is the 
tLggrtghle workiog of ao endless namber of diminutife 
membranoos cells less mostly than the thoasaodth part 
of an inch in diameter, these contain io theif tiny cavi- 
ties the crystalline carbonate of lime by which they are 
formed; this lime proceeding Arom the food they lire npoa. 
How wond'erfal mast bh this law of natare, when we 
reflect that each species produces shells always so 
exactly alike as to be at once recognised, aad when we 
further consider the endless diversity of form and colour, 
it is in the highest degree exnUing to ponder on the 
wisdom therein displayed of an all-wise Creator. 

The bif aires are lowest in the order of creation pos- 
sess! ng no actual head. The blood of all molluscs is white , 
and the animals crawl upon their bellies although it is 
customary to call this portion of the animal the sole of 
the foot. Some species masticate tbeir food with teeth, 
others suck in their nourishment. 

It may be interesting to know from what the family 
name uf some of the shells hare been derived. Thus 
ancylas is from the latin anctfe, a sacred shield; ano- 
donta, signifying without teeth; clausilia from claudoio 
shut [in reference to the power of shutting itself within 
the shell]; oyclas, orbicular ; helixa spiral line; limax 
a slog ; niritina hollow ; paludina from paltu a marsh ; 
patella from a pearl ; valvata from vdlva a folding door ; 
and vitrina from vUrvm glass. 

MoRascoBs animals iuite soft bodies, and are destitute 

Q 
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of bone, they are mostly provided with a shell. Bfr. 
Alder, of Newcastle, has made obsefvotloiis on th-e 
pulsations of various mullasea, and he finds io Vitriiia 
it is 120, and in the Nudibranchs 60 to SO, 

In the inland tribes there may be traded a grkdtktA 
series in the formation and perfection of their shells. 
Commencing with the Arion, which has separate slnfttl 
granules placed within the mantle of the' ahiifiai ; 
the Limax, with shelly shield also within the ' mantle; 
the Testacella, having a small shell at the tip of the tail; 
the Yitrina, a shell not large enough for the animal; the 
Zonites, quite large enough for the animal, bat with no 
thickening around the aperture; the Helijt with a well- 
formed shell reflexed at the mouth; the Cyclostoma,a«t 
only thickened^ but provided with an operculum; and the 
Clausilia with a valve which closes when itretlres within 
the shell. 

Mollusea fall a prey to many hungry creatures ; tlie 
water tribe are a food for fish and wild fowl, whilst the 
land slugs are devoured by the thrush, the Uva of the 
fflow-worm and some beetles. 

Molluscous animals have a heart with arteries and 
veins for the circulation of their blood, organs for 
breathing, eyes for seeing, organs for hearing, for 
smelling, and for tasting, and organs for the digestion 
of their food. 

Great is the instruction and interest derited from 
an investigation of specimens of natural history, 
and to no branch is there more interest attwched 
than to conchology, the elegance and diversity of form, 
the various habits, and the' many species found in and 
around the Bitish Isles, render this section one of pecu- 
liar attraction. Where leisure and inclination are 
combined, a collection made by a personal seaseh 
proves the most instructive and interesting; but to 
those not possessing that leisure, or for such spe<!ie« as 
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aE9 not foand in localities near (he collector, it is de- 
sirable to purchase those desiderata, and it is fortunate 
that at this time several persons and one society are 
devoted to the formation of collections of shells. The 
society to which allusion is made is that of the ** British 
Natural History Society," York, where most beantifnl 
eoUections of hotb recent and fossil shells can be pro* 
cared at a price exceedingly reasonable. The secretary, 
E. Charlesworth, Esq., a irell-known geologist (to whom 
I am indebtedfor many valuable specimens), would give 
every information required. The dealers alluded to are 
Mr. Robert Damon, of Weymouth, and Mrs. Branscombe, 
the wife of a poor fisherman, at Exmouth; both these 
persons are very reasonable in price, as I have myself 
proved. 

A collection of shells is now being added to the Not- 
tingham Museum, in which . the whole of the species 
described in this work will be included. The collec- 
tion wiil combine both Land and Presh-water, and 
British Marine species. The arrangements and nomen- 
clature of the shells which is left to my care will be that 
which is adopted by Professor Forbes. The other 
branches of Natural History, Geology, Mineralogy, &c. 
will also be rearranged, and greatl) added to, that the 
Museom may be made, in the several branches, a school 
for study. 

Since writing the Introduction^ several scientific terms 
faikve, of necessity been used, which were not in it ex- 
plained;, amongst these are a^e^r, the point of a shell; 
eolumeUaf or pillar, the internal support of most spiral 
shells, aronad, which the whole convolute; dextral, 
when the mouth of a spiral shell is on the right band 
side, sinistral when on the left; hi/aline, thin or 
glassy ; lunate, crescent^ or half-moon shaped ; reflected, 
or refiexedp folding back, as in the thickened outer lip 
of Helix asper^a^ &c. In measuring the dimensions 
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of shells, thej have tometimes been expressed ia lines ; 
a line is the twelfth part of an inch. 

The present treatise has been written in as popular 
a mannar as the subject woald admit of. In taking a 
farewell of the Nottinghamshire Mollnsca, 1 cannot 
refrain from expressing a hope that others may be in- 
doced to commence this stndy. The great pleasuri»t 
experienced in the investigations which I bava 
made makes me feel convinced that others woald have 
a similar interest, after having fuUj entered into the 
subjeot,— an interest rendered the more intense from a 
knowledge that all the wonderful facts which bare been 
noticed, obey certain laws, imparted to them by tha 
Great Lawgiver— the Creator of the world and all that 
it contains. 

'* Most beaatiftd the esrth is yet, and beantifyil 'twill prove. 
While one single God-made oreatare remaina its charms to 

love; 
'Tis man's own sickly blindness makes the world deformed 

alone ; 
Who know it most, see beauty most; who know it least, see 

none." 



INDEX OF SHELLS. 



(Those names printed in italics are either varieties 
only, names used by-other authors^ or are marine species.) 

(Those marked with an asterisk are British, but not 
found near Nottingham.) 

Bulla fontinaiis, 131 

Carychium minimum, l(Pi| 

160, 161, 162 
Clausula bidens, 113 
biplicata, 118 

dubia,\Vl 

Everettii, 112 

fragilis, 109 

• lamiaata, 118 

nigricans, 110, 111, 

160, 161 

parvula, 112 

— — perversa^ 109 

• plicatula, 113 

— - Rolphii,U^ 

Conovalas albuSy 153 

• bidentatua, 163 

• denticulatus, 153 

Cyclas caliculata, 10, SO, 169, 

161 

— cornea, 9, 16, 80, 83, 
38, 169, 160, 161 

• — lacustris, 

— rivicola, 7, 9, 80, 160, 
161 

*Cyelostoma elegans, 165 
Dreissena polyroorpha, 17, 18, 

30, 32, 168, 160, 161 
^OeomaJacus inaculosus, 61 
Helix aculpata, 94, 160, 161 

— u4lderii,9Q 

• — aperta, 102 

— arbor ea^ 70 

— arbustoram, 83, 161 

— aspersa, 4, 6. 73, 74, 76, 
161,171 

• — Cantiaaa, 102 

• — carthusiana, A, 102 



*Acme lineata, 166 

— fusca, 166 
Achatina acicula, 116, 161 
Alasmodon niargaritiferust 

80 
Amphipeplea glu*inosa, 148 

— involuta, 149 

Ai»:ylus fluviatilia, 160, 160, 
161 

lacnstna, 162 

oblongus, 161, 160, 

161 
Anodonta anaHnUy 29 

_ j4vonensi8, 80 

contortA,^0 

'^ cvgYJCBa, 26, 26, 81, 

82,83.169,160,161 

— ponderosQ, 161, 162 

vffniricosa, 80 

Aplexus hupnorumt 123 
Arion ater, 48 

— einpiricorum, 48, 60, 

160 
-- flaviia, 60, 168, 160 

— horteusi«, 49, 160 
•Assiminea Greyaua. 43 
Azeca tridens, 4, 116, 160, 

161 
BaloBn perversa y 109 
Balea fragilis. 109, 110, 160, 

161, 162 
Bithinia i.eachii, 42, 160, 161 
tentaciilHta, 33, 38, 

40, 169,160,161 

— - ventricosa, 42 
*Bultmas acQtns, 104 

* Lackhamensis, 104 

.. — obscaruB, 4, 108, 
160, 161 



— wllaria, 01 

— cineta, 81 

— coneinna, 01, B3 

— CTtntlla, 08 

— (/f^'tefa.el.n 



- elongaltti, IW 

- etatHr,14a,14e,l« 

aludnQMH, 14St, 161 

• brolBtna, ISO 

lacuifrii, HI 

trtteatufUl 

^ iHtau. Ul 

marginalut. 1*1 

nURufui, IIS 

oealut, HI 

palnatrii, 117, 160, 

pengar. 4, I, 118, 

IW, 1«0. 140, 141, 
lia, UV, 160, 161 

foteo - labiatum, 

I4S 



_ pygmlM, 100, 100 
— rovilata, 77, 161 

■„ OB, leo. 



- lufaMtDl, 4, KB, 113 

- luices, 03, m 

- 4fricea, 01,03 

- Turlonii. 09 , 



— tianCBtulaa, 144, 
UG,l46.Ue,iei 

UytiliutdaiuA-' 

NniUoa flD<iBli1i>, 0, 33, 33, 
84,38,160,161.163 

Odottamia perversa, 109 



Patellajliaiatita, 160 

lacailris, 160, lea 

^ oJ/i>»i?o, 103 

Pecien moarfimu, * 

FhjK ocuW. 131. 



bnHiD«OB,ST,lGS,lS0 
carina tm, S7 
ciaereus, G4, S6, 160 
aaiiu, £3 
gigalaa, 117, 18 

pl/gvtmii, ISO 
SoHsrlui, 17,18 
unelliia, 17 
DIM tlodaa, 148 



icnm, 19, IS, SO, 

160, 181 

eaa, IS, 14, SI, 

ilonianiiDi, 1», 



PitidiaiB palchelluoi, IS, 14, 
81, 161 
.^ — pasiiluiDi 14, 15, 16y 
81,169,160,161 
Planorbis albus, 38, 127, 160, 
161 
— — carinatus, 88, 1 18, 
180,160,161,162 

coQtortus. 18$j 160, 

161 

comeus, 6, 88, 126, 

159, 161 

cri status, 129 

discij'ormis, 132 

Vruparnaldi, 130 

• glaber, 187 

glaber, 128 

imbricatus, 128, 

160 

loBviSt 187 

• lacBStris, 118, 187 

marginatus, 88, 118, 

180. 159, 160, 161 

nitidtis, 118, 186, 

160. 161 

nautileus, 128 

spirorbis. 134, 161 

vortex, 5, 182, 134, 

185, 159, 160. 161 

*Pupa anglica, 108 

• — alpestris, 106, 107 

• — antivertigo, 108 

- edentula, 108 

- juniper i, 108 

- marginaia, 108 

• •— minutissima, 108 

• — muscorum, 108 

• — secale, 108 

- aubstriata, 107, 160 

• — pusilla, 108 

- pjgmoBa, 106, 107, 160, 

161 

- umbilicata, 105, 160, 

161. 162 

« — Venetzii, 108 
Segmentina lineata, 187 
Saecinea gractltSt 118. 119 

JYeffert, 117, 118, 

119, 159, 161 

piitris, 117, 118,119, 

160, 161 
* oblonga, 120 



•Testacella baleotoidea, 58 
Turbo elegant, 155 

- fuscusy 155 

- perversas, 109 
Unio Deshaysiit 24 

- dubious, 2^ 

* — margaridferuB, 5,24,25, 
30 

- ovalis,22 

- pictoram, 21, 22,28,24, 

25» 80, 81, 82, 83, 
158,159.160,161 

- rostratus,2i 

- tumidas, 20,21,22,80, 
31,33,158,159,160,161 

f^alUtia lacustris, 152 
TalvaU cristata, 46, 118, 159, 
160 

depressa, 44, 45 

obtusa, 44 

piscinalis, 88, 44, 45, 

1 18. 160. 161 
Vertigo alpestris, 106 

augustior, 108 

cylindricdi, 108 

edentula, 108 

palustris, 108 

pusilla^ 108 

pygmoBa, 106 

sudstriata, 107 

Yitrina pellucida, 5, 59, 60, 

160. 161. 162 
Zonites allivius, 62, 69, 160, 

161 

cellarius, 61, 62, 63, 

64, 69, 160, 161 

crystal linus, 66, 71, 

160, 161 
dxcavatus, 68, 161 

Helmii,64: 

lucidus, 69, 

nitidulus, 64, 160, 161 

nitidus, 68, 69, 160, 

161 

pnrus, 65, 66, 160, 

161 

radiatulus,, 66, 160, 

161 

radiatvs, 99 

rotundatus, 99 

Znalubrica, 118, 115, 160, 
161 



ERRATA. 

The artist baa InadverteDtlj neglected to trantpose 
the following diagrams, therefore they should be viewed 
throQgh a mirror for eacb to appear correct:— Ft^iiref 
12. from 14 to 21, 31 to 44, 48 and 49. 

Page 4, line 19, page 5, line 4, for Limneus read 
lAnmcnu* 

Page 5, lines 6 and 13, page 38, line 13, for PUmorhU 
cornea read Planorbis corneua. 

Page 5. line 6, for HeUx Iticida read Zonites lucidus, 
Pafi:e 10, lines 11 and 12, page 12, line 25, page 16, 
line 12, page 62, line 10, page 63, line 30, page 82, line 
3, for Millet read MiUett, 
Page 10, line 13, for Kendall read Kendal* 
Page 19, 3rd line from bottom, for ti* read me. 
Page 23, line 8, for inchea read 3 inches. 
Page 27, line 27, totfron read /rone. 
Page 31, line 23. for does read do» 
Page 33, last line, for he read the* 
Page 34, line 21, for caUereus read ccdeareous. 
Page 35, line 2 from bottom, for PahuUnce read 
Paludina, 
Page 49, line 31, for 6anc2 read (aiub. 

Page 51, line 10, for representation read representative, ^ 

Page 53, line 9, for the conchologisi read this concholo- 
gist, I 

Page 61, bottom line bat one, ior HeUx ceUaria read 
Zonites cellarius, | 

Page 30, bottom line but one, page 53, line 4, page 
75, line 17, page 86, line ]6, page 88, line 5, for Chate- j 

reaux read Chautereaux, 

Page 56, line 6, for Bouchard read Bouchard, 
Page 113, line 5, Clausilia plicatula is the Clausilia 
Rolphii of Grey, it is accidentally inserted in line 6 I 

with Clausilia biplicata. 

B. BUTTON, FBIKTBR, KOTTIHOHAM. 
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